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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


age age in this number we print an interesting letter 
from Mr. J. N. Wallace, a subscriber to the REVIEW of long 
standing, who has himself done some notable work on the early 
history of the Canadian west. Mr. Wallace raises a number of 
important questions in regard to the policy of the REVIEW, and 
especially in regard to the section devoted to reviews of books. 
In the first place, he thinks that the space devoted to most books 
is too long, while at the same time he thinks that a number of 
books merely noticed in the bibliography should be reviewed more 
extensively. This is no doubt sometimes the case. The policy 
of the Board of Editors of the REvIEwW has been, however, to 
entrust books to the criticism and evaluation of competent re- 
viewers, and to give these reviewers some latitude in regard to 
length. Mr. Wallace thinks that ‘‘it is a rare book that cannot 
be adequately praised or condemned in a dozen carefully con- 
structed sentences.’”’ In this view we venture to disagree with 
him. A book review may be on occasion of almost equal import- 
ance with the book it notices. One illustration of this will suffice. 
In Volume I of the old Review of Historical Publications relating to 
Canada there is a twelve-page review by Professor Adam Shortt 
of Victor Coffin’s The Province of Quebec and the Early American 
Revolution (Madison, Wis., 1896), and it is safe to say that this 
review completely outshines in importance Professor Coffin’s 
book. When reviewers are given a free hand, a lack of uniformity 
in the length of reviews is inevitable, but this is surely of small 
importance compared with the advantage of securing a free ex- 
pression of the reviewer’s mind. 
But Mr. Wallace objects to the length of the reviews perhaps 
not so much on artistic grounds, as on the ground that shorter 
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reviews would mean more reviews of books. In this, however, he 
is mistaken. It is a long-established practice in journals of this 
sort to ask for presentation copies of the books reviewed; and no 
editor is bound to review a book of which he cannot obtain a 
review copy. It would, indeed, be unfair to those publishers 
who are courteous enough to send him copies of books for review, 
if he were to do otherwise. This is the explanation of the failure 
of the REVIEW to notice, except in the section Recent Publications, 
the book on the early history of Portage la Prairie, to which Mr. 
Wallace refers. Repeated applications for a review copy of this 
book remained unanswered, and finally, eighteen months after 
the book appeared, the editor inserted a notice of it in the biblio- 
graphy, merely for purposes of record. Sometimes, also, a book 
is not reviewed at length, but merely noticed in the bibliography, 
for other reasons. There may be so little good to say about it, 
that it seems better to dismiss it with a mere mention; at other 
times, its importance for Canadian history is very slight; or it may 
be merely a new edition of a work which has been noticed before. 
We try to notice in some way all books and papers of any value 
relating to Canadian history, and if this is done, the length of the 
notices would seem to be of subordinate importance. We make, 
however, one exception. Articles published in newspapers are 
not, as a rule, noticed by us; and this is no doubt the reason for 
our failure to notice the paper on Peigan Fort near Calgary, to 
which Mr. Wallace refers. 

Our correspondent objects also to the signed review, and there 
is much to be said in favour of the anonymity of reviewers. The 
Times Literary Supplement is an excellent example of the authori- 
tativeness of unsigned reviews. But there is also much to be said 
in favour of the signed review, and in our opinion the balance of 
argument rests on this side. In the first place, the signed review 
is a guarantee of good faith on the part of both the editor and the 
reviewer; and in the second place, it is hardly the case that ‘‘a 
signed review does not carry the weight of the publication behind 
it.’’ The editor of this journal is, in the last analysis, responsible 
for everything that goes in it, but his responsibility is limited to 
making certain that reviews are bona fide, that criticism is not 
libellous or captious, and that there should be free expression of 
all shades of opinion. For the individual views expressed by 
reviewers, he accepts no responsibility, nor ought he to be 
expected to accept responsibility; yet this is precisely what would 
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happen if reviews were not signed. Occasionally, there may be 
special reasons for the anonymity of a review; but cases of this 
sort are rare. 

With what Mr. Wallace says about the encouragement of 
Western writers, and the assignment of a fair share of notice to 
Western history, the Board of Editors are in thorough agreement; 
but they do not think that Mr. Wallace’s strictures are altogether 
deserved. In the last few numbers of the REVIEW there have 
been numerous contributions from Western writers, though 
perhaps the number of reviewers drawn from the West is not as 
great as it might be. This is very largely due to the problem of 
distance. The time occupied in sending a letter to the West, 
in getting an answer back, in sending out a review copy of a 
book, in getting the reviewer’s manuscript, in sending out a 
proof, and in getting it back, is so great, that it is sometimes 
impossible to get a review in time. It is simply a question of 
whether the readers of the REVIEW prefer to have books noticed 
promptly, or to have the notices of them held over for a sub- 
sequent issue. Something, perhaps, may be done in the way of 
notifying Western scholars in advance of books about to be 
published, and then promptly sending the books for review when 
they appear; but here, too, there will often be difficulties connected 
with the uncertainty of the date of publication. The Board of 
Editors of the REviEw ask Western subscribers to believe that 
every effort is being made to enlist in the support of the REVIEW 
scholars from all parts of Canada, as well as from Great Britain 
and the United States. 





The first article in the present number, on The Confederate Council 
of Trade, is by Professor Norman McLeod Rogers of Acadia 
University, and is supplementary to the Notes on the Treaty- 
making Power which Professor Rogers contributed to the number 
of the REviEw for March, 1926. This is followed by a paper on 
Joseph Willcocks, an early Upper Canadian politician, by Mr. A. 
H. U. Colquhoun, one of the members of the Board of Editors 
of this REVIEW, and deputy minister of Education for Ontario. 
Lastly, the account of The First Bank in Western Canada is by 
Mr. R. L. Reid, K.C., of Vancouver, a member of the Board of 
Governors of the University of British Columbia, and the author 
of a recently published memoir of the Provincial Archives of 
British Columbia, which is reviewed by us elsewhere in this 
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number. Under the heading of ‘‘ Notes and Documents” Professor 
H. A. Innis publishes the minutes of the Council of the Northern 
department of Ruperts’ Land for 1825, a document which is now 
for the first time brought to light, and which affords much useful 
information with regard to the history of the North-West im- 
mediately after the union of the North-West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies. 





THE CONFEDERATE COUNCIL OF TRADE 


O* September 15, 1865, the city of Quebec was the scene of a 
notable gathering of colonial statesmen, presided over by 
Lord Monck, governor-general of Canada, and bearing the official 
title of the Confederate Council of Trade. In its composition, 
the Council of Trade was calculated to command respect. The 
delegation from United Canada included Cartier, Galt, and 
Brown, while the Maritime provinces were represented by Ritchie 
from Nova Scotia, Wilmot from New Brunswick, Pope from 
Prince Edward Island, and Shea from Newfoundland.!. The pur- 
pose of the conference was worthy of its personnel. It was 
summoned at the suggestion of the imperial government to estab- 
lish concerted action among the British North American provinces 
in reference to the reciprocity treaty with the United States, and 
to give advice regarding other commercial agreements in the 
event of the existing treaty with the United States not being 
renewed. Overshadowed by the movement for Confederation 
inaugurated at Quebec in the previous year, the Council of Trade 
attracted little public notice when it was convened. It was 
summoned to meet a special contingency, and its deliberations 
occupied the brief space of two days. Its significance, however, 
transcends the contingency which called it into existence. Look- 
ing back over the path of constitutional progress in Canada, 
the Confederate Council of Trade appears as a distinct landmark 
in the gradual development of colonial participation in external 
affairs. It constitutes the first formal recognition on the part 
of the imperial government that the British North American 
provinces had the right to be consulted in the negotiation 


1The personnel of the Confederate Council of Trade was as follows (see N.S. 
Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 7, p. 5): 
His Excellency the governor-general 
The Hon. G. E. Cartier 
The Hon. A. T. Galt 
The Hon. George Brown 
The Hon. Ambrose Shea 
The Hon. James C. Pope 
The Hon. John W. Ritchie 
The Hon. Robert D. Wilmot 
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of commercial treaties by which their interests were vitally 
affected. 

The right of a self-governing colony to be consulted in the 
negotiation of a treaty affecting its interests was only won by 
persistent self-assertion and protest. Twelve years before the 
Confederate Council was summoned to Quebec, the province of 
Nova Scotia had advanced a formal request for consultation in 
the impending negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. On February 17, 1853, when it was known that 
Lord Elgin proposed to initiate negotiations for this purpose, the 
legislature of Nova Scotia sent an address to Her Majesty con- 
taining the following paragraph: 






































Warned by the experience of the past, and the results of treaty 
stipulations in which the interests of British America have been 
seriously compromised without the provincial governments and 
legislatures being consulted, the house of assembly pray that no 
treaty may be negotiated by your majesty which would surrender 
to foreigners the reserved fisheries of our sea-coasts, or any partici- 
pation therein without an opportunity being afforded to the govern- 
ment and legislature of Nova Scotia to consider and express an 
opinion upon its terms.! 





Despite the vigorous language of this address, the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 was concluded without consultation with the 
government of Nova Scotia.2 The despatches show that Lord 
Elgin took informal advice from members of the Executive 
Council of Canada, and also from delegates appointed by the 
government of New Brunswick to confer with him in New York.* 
It is equally certain that he was accompanied to Washington by 
Francis Hincks of Canada and E. B. Chandler of New Brunswick, 
although these gentlemen took no part in the negotiations. But 
the government of Nova Scotia, which was ready to send a dele- 
gation to meet Lord Elgin in New York and proceed with him 
to Washington, was restrained from doing so by the language of 
a communication from General Rowan, transmitting the desire of 
the British ambassador that no delegates be sent.4 This suggests 
that Lord Elgin was quite willing to receive information supporting 


1N.S. Journals, 1853, pp. 264-265. 
*N.S. Journals, 1854-5, Appendix No. 1, p. 9. 
°N.B. Journals, 1855, p. 33. See also Keith, Responsible Government in the Do- 
minions, p. 1114. 
4N.S. Journals, 1854-5, p. 581. 
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the interests of the provinces, but that the official attitude of 
the Foreign Office was opposed to any recognition of a right of 
consultation. It is true that the legislature of Nova Scotia had 
an opportunity to express disapproval of the treaty when it was 
asked to repeal legislation inconsistent with its terms, but this 
request was coupled with the significant suggestion that an im- 
perial Act might be employed for this purpose if the legislature 
of Nova Scotia proved obstinate.! Howe and Johnstone were 
outspoken in their condemnation of the procedure followed by 
the imperial authorities, but the necessary legislation was finally 
passed, and a resolution of protest was defeated by a narrow 
majority.” 

Three years after the foregoing incident had occurred, the 
imperial government again showed its unwillingness to concede 
a right of consultation, when a convention was arranged between 
Great Britain and France on the subject of the Newfoundland 
fisheries without consulting the government of that colony. 
Public opinion in Newfoundland was quick to condemn. this 
arbitrary procedure, and a delegation was despatched to Nova 
Scotia to secure its co-operation in a formal protest to the imperial 
government.’ After a spirited discussion, the legislature of Nova 
Scotia passed an address supporting the protest of Newfoundland, 
but this was withdrawn when news arrived that the convention 
had been abandoned at the instance of Great Britain, and in 
compliance with the protest which had been received from New- 
foundland. 

In communicating the decision of the imperial government to 
abandon the convention with France, Henry Labouchére declared 
that his government would be guided by two principles in the 
negotiation of treaties affecting colonial interests: 

1. The rights of a colony would not be ceded or exchanged without 
its assent. 

2. The constitutional mode of submitting measures for that 
assent was by laying them before the colonial legislature. 

A copy of this despatch was sent to Nova Scotia. In acknow- 

ledging its receipt, the legislature of Nova Scotia sent an address 

to the imperial government, expressing satisfaction in the aban- 

donment of the convention in the following terms: 


1N.S. Journals, 1854-5, Appendix No. 1, p. 7. 
2N.S. Journals, 1854-5, p. 582. 

3N.S. Debates, 1857, p. 157. 

4N.S. Journals, 1857, Appendix No. 62, p. 377. 
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We participate with our sister colony of Newfoundland in the 
satisfaction resulting from the abandonment of a treaty, which in 
both colonies has been regarded as prejudicial; and we see in the 
despatch considerations of yet higher moment. The doctrines it 
avows are equally applicable to the territorial and maritime rights 
of Nova Scotia as of Newfoundland; and the unreserved declaration, 
that by these principles your majesty’s government has been, and 
will continue to be guided, we receive as defining and establishing 
a fundamental element in the colonial relation of great importance.! 


In the light of the previous experience of Nova Scotia, this ex- 
pression of satisfaction was somewhat premature. For while it 
was important to secure a declaration that the rights of a colony 
would not be ceded or exchanged without its assent, it was sig- 
nificant that the despatch from Labouchére was silent on the 
question of consultation before or during the progress of negotia- 
tions. Indeed, the correspondence in connection with the 
Reciprocity Treaty and the Fisheries Convention made it clear 
that the imperial government did not acknowledge that the 
colonies had any right to be consulted until after the treaty had 
been actually concluded. The inconvenience of this procedure 
from the colonial standpoint is apparent. In the first place, 
colonial interests were far more likely to be secured when colonial 
delegates were given an opportunity to make their representations 
during the progress of negotiations, when amendment of the terms 
was still possible. Secondly, the experience of Nova Scotia with 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 had proved that the right of 
subsequent ratification was of doubtful value when the imperial 
parliament still asserted, and might conceivably invoke, its 
sovereign powers of legislation if a colonial legislature had the 
temerity to avail itself of a right of rejection. Finally, it was 
most unlikely that a colonial legislature would reject a treaty 
which had already received the approval of the imperial govern- 
ment, except under circumstances of grave provocation. This 
last danger was referred to by Howe in the debate on the Fisheries 
Convention. ‘To-day,’ he observed, ‘we find extensive fishing 
and territorial rights given to France without the consent of the 
people, but under condition of their acquiescence, because some- 
thing remains to be done by the Colony. How little, however, 
could that island effect against the will of France and England 


1N.S. Journals, 1857, p. 327. 
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on such a question. Representation in England, and organization 
for protection against interference in such matters as this, may 
be expected to be forced on the Colonies ere long’’.1 

The doubts expressed by Howe, and shared by other colonial 
statesmen, have further confirmation in the correspondence which 
led to the summoning of the Confederate Council of Trade in 
1865. NovaScotia found it necessary to repeat its former protests 
before the right of consultation was at length conceded in con- 
nection with the proposed negotiations for the renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. This treaty, con- 
cluded in 1854, was to remain in force for a period of ten years, 
after which it could be discontinued by either contracting party 
on the expiration of one year from notification of such intention. 
When it became evident, early in 1865, that Congress favoured 
the abrogation of the treaty, the governor of Nova Scotia sent 
the following letter to the Rt. Hon. Edward Cardwell, secretary 
of state for the colonies: 


Government House 
Halifax, 
25th of May, 1865 
Sir: 

I have the honour to enclose the copy of a Memo. submitted to 
me this day in Council by my Ministry. The main object of that 
Memo. is to bring before me, and through me before Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Governments of the neighboring British 
Provinces, the necessity for concerted measures to secure a renewal 
of the Reciprocity Treaty on terms equitable to all parties concerned. 

In the event of any negotiations being undertaken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with that view, I trust it will not be thought 
premature in me to express a hope that it may be found possible 
to consult the wishes of this Province before the final ratification of 
any renewed treaty, such as that of 1854.” 

I have, etc. 
Rt. Hon. Epwarp CARDWELL, M.P. R. S. MACDONELL 


Extract from Enclosed Memo. 


The undersigned feel it their duty to draw Your Excellency’s atten- 
tion to the strong feeling of dissatisfaction exhibited by many 
members of the Legislature of this Province when called upon to 


1N.S. Debates, 1857, p. 157. 
2N.S. Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 7. 
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ratify the existing Treaty, because it had been matured without an 
opportunity being previously afforded to make known the views 
of the Government upon a question in which the rights and interests 
of the people were so deeply involved, and trust that in any new 
negotiations upon the subject, a similar cause of complaint may be 
obviated.! 

[Sgd.] TupPER, Etc. 


Shortly after the above letter was despatched, the Hon. Charles 
Tupper and the Hon. W. A. Henry, who were members of a dele- 
gation to England, had an interview with Cardwell on the same 
subject. As given in their official report, the discussion was as 
follows: 



















































































At interview with Rt. Hon. E. Cardwell, we stated the deep 
interest the people of Nova Scotia felt in the renewal of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, and called the attention of Mr. Cardwell to the fact 
that notwithstanding the representations made by this Government 
upon the right to be consulted in relation to any treaty which would 
deal so largely with the territorial interests of this Province, we 
observed with surprise and regret that in the paper recently laid 
before Parliament and which we had seen for the first time after 
our arrival in England, it was stated that Sir Frederick Bruce, the 
British Minister at Washington, had only been instructed to confer 
with the Government of Canada upon the subject. Mr. Cardwell 
replied that the action taken by Her Majesty’s Government had 
been at the instance of a deputation from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and that they would now be prepared to give the fullest con- 
sideration to any representations which we had to offer on the part 
of the Government of Nova Scotia. We urged the right which all 
the Provinces interested had to be consulted in regard to a Reci- 
procity Treaty affecting the whole, and the increased weight which 
their joint and co-operative action would give to any proposals 
which might be submitted, and the greater security which would be 
afforded that any treaty concurred in by representatives from the 
different Governments of all the Colonies would be accepted by the 
various Legislatures by which such treaty would require to be 
adopted. We also referred to the desirability of an early under- 
standing between the Governments of the different Colonies as to 
the best means of meeting the altered circumstances in their trade, 
in case the Reciprocity Treaty were not renewed. At a subsequent 
interview, Mr. Cardwell did us the honour to submit the draft of 


1N.S. Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 7. 
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a despatch to His Excellency the Governor-General, authorizing 
His Lordship to summon a Confederate Council upon commercial 
treaties, to be composed of representatives from the Governments 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland, with which we expressed our cordial satis- 
faction.! 

The despatch to Lord Monck, governor-general of Canada, which 

authorized the summoning of the Confederate Council of Trade, 

appears below: 


Downing Street, 
July 22, 1865. 
My Lord: 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship the copy of a 
correspondence which has passed between this Office and the 
Foreign Office, arising out of a representation which has been ad- 
dressed to me by the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, request- 
ing, that in the event of negotiations being opened between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of the United States, 
with a view to the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty, the wishes 
of Nova Scotia may be consulted before the final ratification of the 
Treaty. 

Your Lordship will see from the letter from the Foreign Office, 
that Lord Russell considers that it would save much delay and 
difficulty if a Confederate Council, chosen by all the North American 
Colonies, and presided over by Your Lordship, were nominated for 
the purpose of expressing an opinion to Her Majesty’s Government 
in the negotiation of Commercial Treaties. I have accordingly to 
request that Your Lordship would communicate with the respective 
Lieutenant-Governors, and with the Governor of Newfoundland, 
with a view to this arrangement being carried into effect, and 
report the result to me.’ 

I have, etc. 
EDWARD CARDWELL 


When the despatch quoted above is considered in relation to 
the previous correspondence on the subject, its importance is 
self-evident. The decision to summon a Confederate Council to 
advise the imperial government regarding commercial treaties, 
marks a distinct advance over the two principles laid down by 
Henry Labouchére on the subject of the Fisheries Convention, 


1N.S. Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 4, p. 1. 
2N.S. Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 7, p. 3. 
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and contains a definite recognition of the right of a self-governing 
colony to be consulted while a treaty affecting its interests was 
still in the stage of negotiation.!. Thus the claim advanced by 
Nova Scotia twelve years before was established, and the way 
was prepared for the next step of direct participation by colonial 
representatives in the negotiation of treaties affecting their com- 
mercial interests or territorial rights. 

Although direct participation in the negotiation of treaties 
was not achieved until the Treaty of Washington in 1871, it is 
interesting to observe that it was foreshadowed by one of the 
resolutions passed by the Confederate Council of Trade. After 
making a number of specific recommendations 1egarding the pro- 
posed negotiations for the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty with 
the United States, the Council resolved: 

That in the opinion of this Council, it would be highly desirable 

that application be made to Her Majesty’s Imperial Government, 

requesting that steps be taken to enable the British North American 
Provinces to open communications with the West India Islands, 
with Spain, and her Colonies, and with Brazil and Mexico, for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what manner the traffic of the Provinces 
with these countries could be extended and placed on a more ad- 
vantageous footing. 
This resolution was approved by the secretary of state for the 
colonies, and was transmitted by His Excellency, Sir John Michel, 
the administrator of the government of Canada, to the governors 
of the Maritime provinces, with a request that they unite with 
Canada in sending commissioners to the West Indies, Brazil, and 
Mexico, as contemplated by the recommendation of the Council. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, having 
replied in the affirmative, appointed commissioners to join those 
from Canada, for the purpose of carrying the resolution into 
effect. Early in December, 1865, the commissioners arrived in 
England, where they had several interviews with Lord Monck 
and the colonial secretary. At the instance of the latter, Lord 
Clarendon, secretary of state for foreign affairs, gave them intro- 
ductory letters to the British consuls at all the places they in- 
tended to visit in foreign possessions, while Cardwell himself 


1In January, 1866, representatives from Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
went to Washington to confer with Sir Frederick Bruce, the British Ambassador, re- 
garding new negotiations for a reciprocity treaty (N.S. Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 7, 
p. 3). ee 
2N.S. Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 7, p. 6. 
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furnished them with introductions to the governors of the British 
colonies in the West Indies. Armed with these credentials, the 
commissioners visited Brazil, Cuba and the British colonies in 
the West Indies, Mexico being omitted from their itinerary because 
it was then involved in civil war. Wherever they went, their 
representations were received with the utmost courtesy. On the 
basis of the information obtained on their mission, they later 
presented a detailed report to their several governments con- 
taining many constructive suggestions for the development of 
trade between the British North American provinces and the 
various countries visited in the course of their mission.! 

In authorizing the sending of colonial commissioners to 
foreign countries, the imperial government was careful to empha- 
size that they did not enjoy the status of plenipotentiaries. This 
point was made clear in the following letter addressed to the 
under-secretary of state for the colonies, on the authority of Lord 
Clarendon, secretary of state for foreign affairs: 

His Lordship concludes that, as regards Foreign Countries, the 
Agents who may be sent from the British North American Colonies 
will not assume any independent character, or attempt to negotiate 
and conclude arrangements with the Governments of Foreign 
Countries, but will only as proposed by the seventh resolution of 
the Confederate Council of Commercial Treaties, as regards negotia- 
tions with the United States, enclosed in Lord Monck’s Despatch 
No. 185, on the 23rd of September, be authorized to confer with 
the British Minister in each Foreign Country, and to afford him 
information with respect to the interests of the British North 
American Provinces. . . . Having thus obtained grounds for further 
proceedings, Her Majesty’s Government might in the next place 
consider, in communication with the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade, how far any proposals might be made to 
Foreign Countries in behalf of the Colonies, consistently with the 
general treaty engagements of the British Crown; and this point 
being satisfactorily ascertained, instructions might be framed in 
this country for Her Majesty’s Ministers in the Countries in ques- 
tion, and full powers issued to them by Her Majesty, under which 
they would endeavour to bring into the shape of international 
engagements, such arrangements as might be ultimately considered 
acceptable, not only to the Colonies themselves, but also to the 
Foreign Powers with whom they were contracted.’ 


1N.B. Journals, 1867, Appendix 17. 
2N.S. Journals, 1866, Appendix No. 9, p. 4. 
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In conformity with these instructions, the commissioners did not 
assume any independent status, but they did in fact carry on 
preliminary conversations with the governments of Brazil and 
Cuba with a view to the subsequent negotiation of commercial 
treaties. This marked distinct progress beyond the point of 
consultation, and was not far removed from direct participation 
in the actual negotiations. 

In conclusion, one further despatch may be quoted as illus- 
trating the interest of the Colonial Office in urging confederation 
of the provinces as a means of facilitating the negotiation of treaties 
affecting colonial interests: 







































Downing Street 


No. 54. 24th Nov. 1865 


Sir: 








I think it right to acquaint you that I have been informed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Washington, the necessity of 
having to submit a Treaty of Commerce to the separate action of 
the various Provincial Legislatures would be a serious difficulty 
in his way, and that the Union of the Provinces would afford the 
best hope of obtaining such a Treaty. 

It is evident that if the gentlemen who are now about to proceed 
to Mexico, the British and Spanish West Indies and Brazil, for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what manner the trade and commerce 
of these countries with British North America can be extended, 
shall bring their journey to a successful conclusion and shall be 
able to suggest to Her Majesty’s Government, on the part of the 
British North American Provinces, any new arrangements with 
the countries in question, for the benefit of those Provinces, a 
similar difficulty may be expected to arise in every case, and on 
the other hand, the Union of the Provinces would in every such case 
afford the hope of bringing such arrangements to a speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion.! 

I have, etc. 
EDWARD CARDWELL 
The Officer Administering the 
Government of Prince Edward 
Island. 
NorMAN MCcL. RoGERS 


1P.E.I. Journals of Legislative Council, 1866, Appendix No. 7, p. 180. 


THE CAREER OF JOSEPH WILLCOCKS 


URING the War of 1812, two members of the Upper Canadian 
legislature and a former member deserted to the enemy and 
were given military commands in the American army. These 
men were Benajah Mallory, Abram Markle, and Joseph Willcocks. 
Mallory represented the disaffected element in the province, 
consisting of settlers who had come in after the Loyalist migration, 
attracted by cheap land and in no respect attached to British 
institutions. They were really republican in their sympathies, 
and formed the chief difficulty encountered by Brock in arranging 
the defence of the province. Markle belonged to a Loyalist 
family, but did not share their opinions. The conduct of Mallory 
and Markle is easily explained. Foremost among the disaffected, 
attached to the country of their origin, looking forward to the 
incorporation of Upper Canada in the republic, they welcomed 
the invaders as friends, resisted all measures of defence, and 
finally went over to the foe. Their course, however disloyal, was 
natural. 
The case of Joseph Willcocks differs from the others. He was 
a British subject by ancestry and birth. He had never resided 
in the United States. He had arrived in Upper Canada from 
Ireland, stayed a few days only in New York, and pushed on for 
York, the capital of Upper Canada, where he had relatives. In 
his adopted country, he had from the outset, and as far as the 
circumstances of the period permitted, prospered. Grants of 
land were given to him on application. Mixing in the best 
society the place afforded, he made friends, secured employment, 
and four years later was appointed sheriff of York, a post 
which brought him into direct relation with the governing class. 
How, then, can we account for a course of conduct at variance 
both with his duty and his interests? To become embroiled in 
political agitation and drift into opposition is one thing; that he 
should have taken up arms against his sovereign, and harried 
with a guerrilla force the very region he had represented in the 
legislature appears almost inexplicable. The story of his stormy 
career in Upper Canada during twelve years has never been 
printed in connected form. Overshadowed by the greater 
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narrative of the war, the exploits of Willcocks have not been 
deemed of such importance as to warrant special investigation 
and recital. He flits across the scene, a sinister and turbulent 
figure, wanting in the virtues of the patriot, devoting his last 
energies to the cruel practices of irregular warfare. In a forth- 
coming History of Ontario, the first serious effort to deal in detail 
with the early years of the Province, Mr. J. Edgar Middleton has 
sketched the fortunes and misfortunes of Willcocks, and the 
present writer is indebted to him, not merely for material, but 
also for the impulse to explore further into the mystery of an 
extraordinary episode.! 

Joseph Willcocks was a son of Robert Willcocks of Palmerton, 
county Dublin, Ireland, a person of some local consequence.? 
He left Ireland in December, 1799, and arrived in York on March 
20, 1800. A distant relative, William Willcocks, who was a 
cousin of the Hon. Peter Russell, the receiver-general of the 
province, lived in York with his family. Apparently through 
his influence, the new arrival was engaged by Russell as a clerk 
at £50 sterling a year. He could write, as his diary shows, a 
clear hand, and was found so satisfactory that in three weeks 
his salary was raised to £60. He must have soon learned his 
way about, for on July 15 he petitioned Council for a town lot 
and got it, paying a fee of $10 to Russell and one of $4 to Thomas 
Ridout, the registrar. On August 5 he petitioned for a land 
grant of 1200 acres, which was also awarded to him, the fee to 
Russell being £10 and:to Ridout £7. 10s. The land allotted to 
him was situated in the township of Hope. In a few weeks he 
had established himself on such terms with his employer that he 
took up his quarters in Russell’s house, and became to all intents 
and purposes a member of the family. Russell, who was un- 
married, lived with his unmarried sister, Elizabeth Russell, who 
was much younger than her brother. The bearing of this upon 
the fate of Willcocks will be seen.’ 

The brief entries in the diary present a mirror of the social 
and official life of York during the first three years of the nine- 


1The diary of Willcocks for 1800-2, which has not been printed, was traced to its 
resting place by Mr. Middleton, who displayed in this search the tireless energy required 
to pursue the unknown facts of early Upper Canadian history. 

2E. A. Cruikshank (ed.). Documents relating to the Invasion of Canada and the 
Surrender of Detroit, 1812 (Canadian Archives), p. 209. 

’The Russell papers, edited by General Cruikshank, but not yet printed, contain, it 
is understood, fresh information about Willcocks. 
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teenth century. The circle to which Willcocks was admitted 
included all those who were influential in the administration of 
the young colony. He took part in the various amusements and 
recreations of the time, was a visitor at Government House, 
and, being a member of the Church of England, attended service 
regularly with the Russells. He adapted himself to the situation 
with ability and energy, carrying on the duties of his office and 
being likewise ready to do some gardening, farm work (on Mr. 
Russell’s land west of Yonge Street), or any task which might 
fall to a sort of son of the house. During the two years of this 
intimate association with the Russells, he began to pay his ad- 
dresses to Miss Russell, who, although older than himself, is 
represented as a woman of education and refinement, and who 
was bound in course of time (as was subsequently the case) to 
inherit all her brother’s possessions. On this becoming known 
to Russell, he summarily dismissed Willcocks from his house and 
employment. There is no indication in the diary that Miss 
Russell gave him any encouragement.'! Willcocks had by this 
time made friends of his own, and some of them seem to have 
sympathized with him in the failure of his aspirations. He 
passed at once into the service of Chief Justice Allcock, being 
received into the latter’s family on terms of equality and friend- 
ship. The diary ceases abruptly near the close of 1802, and there 
is no direct indication as to how Willcocks was appointed sheriff 
of York. It is a fair inference, however, that Allcock, who 
maintained cordial relations with the governor, Peter Hunter, 
obtained the post for him. 

Whether from a natural tendency to get into trouble, due to 
a restless, unstable temperament, or because he was prone to 
follow the bad advice of others, Willcocks now began to take part 
in political agitation. Among his intimates had been William 
Weekes, C. B. Wyatt, John Mills Jackson, and Mr. Justice 
Thorpe, all of whom are associated with a bitter and systematic 
attack upon the government and the measures which, in their 
opinion, were holding the colony back. Thorpe has been des- 
cribed by Mr. Justice Riddell, whose researches in Upper Canada 
history have thrown much light on the years preceding the War 
of 1812, as the first leader of the opposition in the province.’ 
Thorpe was a maker of trouble to the manner born. He arrived 


‘His habits, it seems, were not temperate. 
2Upper Canada Sketches, p. 57. 
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in Upper Canada in 1805 as a puisne judge of the Court of King’s 
Bench. He found everything wrong, and immediately set to 
work to put it right. Weekes was ostensibly in command of the 
malcontents in the House of Assembly, but Thorpe, from outside, 
pulled the strings and directed the proceedings. Willcocks is 
usually described as one of the United Irishmen.! The actual 
evidence is not given, unless it is based upon the incautious 
admissions of Willcocks himself both at a jollification in York 
and also when he went to New York to purchase equipment for 
his printing office, and consorted with the anti-British elements 
there. His proceedings and utterances in New York were duly 
communicated, by an informer, to the Upper Canada authorities. 
Thus far, any proofs that he fled from Ireland for Canada to escape 
the consequences of active connection with the Rebellion of 1798 
have not been forthcoming; at least the present writer has not 
found them. But Willcocks did his best to justify the charge. 
As sheriff he fell under the displeasure of the government. Gover- 
nor Gore speaks of “his general and notorious bad conduct”’, 
and in April, 1807, dismissed him from the shrievalty. Thorpe, 
on the death of Weekes in a duel, determined to contest the 
vacant seat in the legislature, and Willcocks acted as his agent. 
Being in open conflict with government, the next step he took 
was to establish a newspaper to voice the views of the discontented 
faction; and having visited New York to procure the types and 
printing press, he began at Niagara in September, 1807, The 
Upper Canada Guardian or Freeman’s Journal. Enough copies 
of this newspaper survive to exhibit its vehement character. 
Gore wrote to Lord Castlereagh: ‘‘In order to give full scope to 
Mr. Thorpe’s mischievous exertions, a printing press has been 
established by some of the most active partizans, ostensibly 
conducted by one Willcocks, a turbulent Irishman, whom I 
found it necessary to displace from his office as Sheriff.” 

The sequence of events shows clearly enough that Willcocks was 
a tool of Thorpe, who started him off in the réle of public agitator, 
and left him to pursue the various enjoyments of that occupation. 
The affidavit of one of the accusers of Willcocks states significantly 
that he was a loyal man down to 1805. That was the date of 
Thorpe’s descent upon the scene. The judge soon left the 
province, without official leave, in the vain hope that he would 


1He is so described by Dr. Brymner, the former Canadian Archivist, by Mr. Justice 
Riddell, and by Governor Gore, who, on anonymous information, believed it. 
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come back in triumph to vanquish all his enemies. He never 
returned, but Willcocks kept up the fight in his paper, and was 
elected to the legislature in 1808, as one of the members for 
Lincoln, and at once joined the opposition and divided with 
Mallory the doubtful honour of directing its operations. His 
conduct during the next few years is outlined in the Journals of 
the Assembly. Shortly after taking his seat, an article in the 
Guardian attacking the members of the House was condemned 
by unanimous vote and Willcocks was committed to the York 
jail. He was released at the close of the session. From this 
time until the outbreak of war he allied himself with those mem- 
bers who attacked the Crown officials, and opposed all measures 
tending to strengthen the militia and to put the province in a 
state of defence. He was re-elected for Lincoln in the general 
election of 1812, and in the extra session held just after the 
declaration of war by the United States Congress was among 
those who gave no encouragement to the efforts of Brock to 
secure the co-operation of the legislature in the approaching 
conflict. He sold the Guardian to Richard Hatt, a loyalist officer 
in the militia for $1,600, and published an extra of the paper on 
June 9, 1812, in which he declared that he had secured a price 
which would enable him to publish another paper ‘‘with all 
possible despatch’’.! He hurled defiance at his critics in this 
valedictory. Here is a specimen of his style: 

I am flattered at being ranked among the enemies of the King’s 
Servants in this Colony. I glory in the distinction. Is it truth 
and a constant adherence to the interests of the Country that has 
excited so much alarm among the band of Sycophantic Office- 
Hunters, Pensioners, and Pimps! or was it because a majority of 
the Representatives of the People would not make a law to subject 
themselves and their constituents to an imprisonment of eighteen 
rronths, that the lamentable cry was echoed thro’ the streets of 
York that the Country with another such Session would be undone? 
Now comes perhaps the most remarkable incident of the man’s 

career. Whether he succumbed to the influence of Brock, who 
inspired confidence and admiration in all who met him, or whether 
the imminence of a war of invasion recalled him to a sense of the 
difference between political agitation and treason, it is hard to 
decide. He placed his services at the disposal of Brock, and was 


1William Wood, Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812, Vol. I (Tor- 
onto, The Champlain Society, 1920), p. 191. 
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sent on a mission to the Mohawk chiefs on the banks of the Grand 
River, to urge them to join the forces then gathering for the attack 
on Detroit. His action caused surprise. In a letter written by 
Hamilton Merritt to his wife, in February, 1813, Willcocks is 
described as having ‘‘changed about and become a zealous 
loyalist. He has behaved very well on all occasions and so 
have all his party, altho’ they are trusted with no office whatever.’”! 
This was before the taking of York. After that reverse their 
attitude changed. Meanwhile, six months before, Willcocks 
reported on September 1, 1812, to Col. Macdonell, Brock’s aide- 
de-camp, the result of his mission, adding, ‘‘It is at present my 
intention to return to Niagara so soon as my strength will permit.’”? 
There is no reason to doubt that he did so, and that he was 
present at the battle of Queenston Heights. The General Orders 
issued at Montreal, on October 21, referring to this action, con- 
tain this sentence: ‘‘Several gentlemen volunteered their services 
in the field and shared in the honour of the day. Mr. Clouch 
{[Clench] and Mr. Willcox [Willcocks] were of the number.’”’ The 
loyalty fit lasted about a year. What caused Willcocks to change 
may never be known. The feeling that his sincerity was sus- 
pected on all sides and the death of Brock, with the command in 
weaker hands, may have helped. The waverers saw in the dis- 
asters of 1813 the strong probability of the Americans winning. 
When the enemy occupied York a second time, certain disaffected 
persons were constantly with them. One of them is described 
by Major Allan as, ‘‘ Peters, a lawyer, who receives half pay and 
a pension besides, a notorious man.”’ Peters was an early friend 
of Willcocks and figures in the diary. In August Willcocks went 
over to the enemy, and gathering about him a mounted force of 
the disaffected American settlers (impudently calling themselves 
Canadian Volunteers), ravaged the frontier until he was killed in 
a fight at Fort Erie on September 4, 1814. He was dressed in 
the uniform of an American colonel. 

It has been sought to defend the actions of Willcocks by 
declaring that he was driven out by the loyalists and was in 
reality a persecuted man. A novel was published in Buffalo in 
1847 entitled Victims of Tyranny, which professes to be ‘‘ founded 
on fact’’ and sets forth the story of Willcocks’s life in a way 
favourable to him, representing him as forced by his persecutors 

1E. A. Cruikshank, Disaffection in Upper Canada in 1812-15 (Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 


1912), p. 29. 
2Can. Archives, C. 688B, p. 30. 
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to hide in the vicinity of Niagara, a price being set on his head, 
until the Americans took the town and released him. This tale, 
which has no merit either as fiction or history, is ascribed to 
Charles E. Beardsley, who claims that long after the war the im- 
pression prevailed in Upper Canada that Willcocks was a martyr 
and not a traitor. But the facts, which are accumulating by a 
search among the scattered records and papers of those times, 
point to no such conclusion. 
A. H. U. CoLQUHOUN 
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BAcDONALD'S Bank, established in Victoria, British Colum- 

bia, in March, 1859, was the first bank of issue and deposit 
established in Canada, west of the Great Lakes. It did not long 
endure, and ceased to function in December, 1864. Nevertheless, 
it is worthy of remembrance as the pioneer bank of the West. 
Little, hitherto, has been put on record concerning it, except a 
short sketch in Scholefield and Howay’s History of British Colum- 
bia, and some casual references in Ross’s History of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 

In 1858 what is now the province of British Columbia became 
known to the world. Prior thereto the colony of Vancouver's 
Island had been organized, but it consisted, practically, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Victoria, with its officers and 
employees, and the coalminers at Nanaimo. The mainland was 
an unorganized territory, the only settlement, other than Indian 
villages, being a few isolated trading posts of the Great Company. 
In 1857 a rumour passed down the coast that gold had been found 
on the lower reaches of the Fraser River, and in 1858 a flood of 
adventurers hastened north, seeking riches. Access to the Fraser 
was via Victoria, the only settlement of importance in the whole 
country. Alfred Waddington, who came to Victoria in May, 
1858, says: 

On landing in Victoria we found a great village of about 800 
inhabitants. .. . / A few quiet gentlemanly behaved inhabitants, 
chiefly Scotchmen, secluded as it were from the whole world, and 
reminding one forcibly of the line of Virgil: “‘et penitus toto diversos 
orbe Brittannos.’’... As to business there was none, the streets 
were grown over with grass, and there was not even a cart.! 

But the scene soon changed. Miners came in thousands on their 
way to the diggings on the Fraser, and Victoria became a roaring 
metropolis. A reaction came in the autumn as the lower bars 
on the river were looted of their riches, and many left the country, 
thinking the Fraser Mines a humbug. 

Some, however, had faith that if the Fraser were followed up, 
other deposits, possibly richer than those which had been worked 
that year, would be found, and they remained for the winter in 
the little capital of Vancouver's Island. 


1Fraser Mines Vindicated, p. 15. 
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The next spring they were at work on the Fraser. Other 
adventurers came from the outside to share in the search. Among 
them was one Alexander Davidson MacDonald, a native of Inver- 
ness in Scotland, where he had been born in 1831, the sonofa 
colonel in the British army. His uncle was a banker in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and thither the young Scotsman went to 
seek his fortune. He became an employee in his uncle’s bank 
for a time, learning the business thoroughly. Later, in 1855, he 
went to California. He was in business in Placer County for some 
years with moderate success, and in 1858, hearing the rumours 
of new discoveries in the north, he came to Victoria. His ac- 
quaintance with Peter and James Donahue, well-known business 
men of San Francisco at that time, and interested in shipping 
between that city and Victoria, no doubt had something to do 
with his coming. His fine appearance and winning personality 
soon made him a host of friends in his new home. He noted the 
absence of banking facilities, and believing in the future prosperity 
of his adopted city, he opened his banking house in Yates Street, 
on March 12, 1859. 

At that time the legislature of Vancouver’s Island had not 
imposed any restrictions on banking. There had been no neces- 
sity for considering such matters. All MacDonald had to do was 
to open his doors, call his place of business a ‘“‘Bank”’, print, 
sign, and issue his notes; and so long as people were willing to 
entrust him with their funds, and accept his paper as real money, 
there was nothing to interfere with him. The little bank filled 
a pressing business need, and as MacDonald was not only per- 
sonally popular, but also an enterprising business man, it grew 
and prospered. 

Although his bank soon had competition—the Bank of British 
North America commenced business in Victoria in May, 1859—it 
had a prosperous career for a time. It sold bills of exchange on 
New York and London; and made advances on gold dust for 
assay and coinage in San Francisco, where its agents were Tallant 
and Wilde. In April, 1859, it became Victoria agent for Free- 
man and Co.’s San Francisco Express. 

During the years 1859, 1860, and 1861 there is little to relate. 
The Bank carried on business in a quiet way, prosperous and 
respected. Its white notes passed current, without question, 
both on Vancouver's Island and in the mainland colony of British 
Columbia. In 1859 it shipped gold dust valued at $259,815; in 
1860, $349,242; in 1861, $602,734. MacDonald was looked 
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upon as one of Victoria’s solid business men. His residence, 
built during this period, and one of the most pretentious of its 
time in Victoria, still stands in Michigan Street, near the present 
Parliament Buildings. 

In 1862 and onwards conditions changed somewhat. Com- 
petition increased owing to the new Bank of British Columbia 
(since absorbed by the Canadian Bank of Commerce), which 
began business in Victoria in July of that year. The modest 
resources of MacDonald’s Bank made it difficult for it to compete 
with its larger rivals. In that year, although the volume of gold 
production increased enormously, it was only able to ship $331,194 
in gold dust, littlke more than half of what it had done the year 
before, and this notwithstanding the fact that it had opened a 
branch in Barkerville, the heart of the Cariboo gold mines. 

In 1863 the nesessity of imposing restrictions on banking was 
much discussed in the colony. Many argued that it was inju- 
dicious to allow anyone who wished to do so to accept deposits, 
and issue currency, without some supervision or inspection. 
No reflections were made as to the solvency or credit of Mac- 
Donald’s Bank, but it was felt that others, not so reliable, might | 
take advantage of existing conditions to the injury of the public. | 
Stringent regulations were imposed in other countries, and it was 
felt that they were also necessary here. 

The matter was brought up in the legislature, and on July 7, 

1864, two Acts were passed to regulate banking. These prevented 
any other bank of the MacDonald type carrying on business, and 
to some extent interfered with the privileges which it enjoyed. 
‘‘The Bank Note Act, 1864” forbade any banks except those 
incorporated by Royal Charter [The Bank of British North 
America, and The Bank of British Columbia], or authorized by 
statute of the colony, or actually issuing currency before January 1, 
1864 [MacDonald’s Bank], from issuing notes intended to pass 
current as money; reserves of a certain standard were to be main- 
tained, and inspection was to be permitted; paid-up capital 
was to be recorded with the registrar of the Supreme Court; and 
(what particularly affected MacDonald’s Bank) banks without a 
charter were forbidden to issue notes after March 1, 1865. ‘‘The 
Banking Act, 1864” required a copy of the charter or deed of 
settlement to be filed with the registrar of the Supreme Court; 
weekly statements were to be kept in a prescribed form; and 
quarterly statements to be made therefrom, and published in the 
local press. 
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Under this legislation it became necessary for MacDonald 
either to obtain a charter from the local legislature, or a royal 
charter from the Home government in London. He determined 
to take the latter course, and arranged to go to England during 
the winter and organize a joint stock banking company with a 
royal charter to take over his business. 

In the meantime, it was necessary for him to go to Cariboo to 
look after his interests there during the autumn clean-up. He 
left Victoria for the mines in June, leaving John Waddell in charge 
at Victoria. Waddell had arrived in Victoria about a year before, 
and MacDonald, attracted by his appearance and ability, had 
employed him in the Bank. MacDonald’s first impressions of 
Waddell’s ability had been confirmed during the year, and he 
had come to rely greatly upon him. He now left him in charge, 
giving him a general power of attorney to manage the Victoria 
office during his absence. The business outlook could not have 
been entirely satisfactory to MacDonald at that time, for he left 
instructions to reduce expenses as much as possible. The staff 
was to be reduced; the Yates Street premises were to be exchanged 
for cheaper quarters in Langley Street; and no more deposits were 
to be taken. Evidently Waddell’s ideas differed from those of 
his chief, for none of these instructions was carried out. 

Early on September 24, 1864, Victoria was startled by the 
report that MacDonald’s Bank had been broken into during the 
night, and everything of value stolen from the premises.! It 
turned out that on that particular night a large sum of money 
was on hand. Waddell, R. T. Smith, the travelling agent of the 
Bank, and Josiah Barnett, a clerk, had been working until 10 p.m. 
preparing for Smith’s departure on the steamer Enterprise the 
next morning for the Mainland, en route to Cariboo, with funds 
for use in the Barkerville branch. 

In making the necessary arrangements, the money, consisting 
of $15,000 in sovereigns, $10,000 in Bank of B.N.A. notes and 
some U.S. gold, was placed in a safe in a fireproof vault. Both 
the safe and the vault were locked by Barnett before the party 
left the Bank, and the key was given to Waddell, with the clerk’s 
explanation that he had not taken out the metal slide or plug 
which prevented the lock of the safe from being picked, as, 
although MacDonald had at one time explained to him how this 
was done, he had forgotten the instructions. 


1British Colonist, September 24, 1864. 
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At 8 a.m. the next morning the caretaker arrived at the Bank, 
and found both vault and safe open, and the money gone. Wad- 
dell, on being notified, came at once, and found that an entrance 
had been made through a skylight in the roof of the premises at 
the rear, and that the robbers had made their way thence to the 
vault. The metal slide not having been removed, all that was 
necessary to open the safe was to insert a small piece of iron and 
turn it around. An ash bucket had been used to hoist the plunder 
to the skylight, and lower it on the outside. Amateur burglar 
tools had evidently been used by the robbers. Two rough iron 
rings containing four or five unpolished tumbler keys, one 
of which fitted the vault door, and a steel bar about two feet 
long, flattened at one end, were found on the premises. The 
bar had evidently been used in opening the doors of the various 
rooms. 

The police authorities of the day do not seem to have been 
very efficient. The steamer Geo. S. Wright had left Victoria for 
the south shortly before the robbery was discovered, and could 
have been overtaken and searched before leaving the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, but this was not done. The Enterprise left at 
10 a.m. for the mainland, but all that was done was to station a 
policeman at the gangway to see that no suspicious parcels were 
taken on board. Some small craft were allowed to leave the 
harbour during the day without interference. Later, a messenger 
was sent to Olympia, Washington Territory, in order to telegraph 
to Portland, Oregon, a direction for the search of the Geo. S. 
Wright.!. This request was carried out, but without result. A 
reward was offered for the apprehension of the robbers and the 
recovery of the stolen property, but without avail. No one 
has ever been able to penetrate the secret of the robbery of 
MacDonald’s Bank, either as to the identity of the culprits or the 
destination of the moneys stolen. Young Barnett, the clerk, 
was arrested on suspicion, but after a full inquiry was dismissed 
‘‘without a stain on his character.’”? 

The Victoria office never opened after the robbery, though Mac- 
Donald, at Barkerville, carried on business as usual. The news 
of the robbery caused a run on the branch at that place, but 
MacDonald met his obligations promptly, redeeming his notes 
as presented, and the run soon stopped and confidence was 


1Colonist, October 3, 1864. 
2Colonist, November 29, 1864. 
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restored.'. In late November MacDonald returned to Victoria 
with a considerable amount of gold.” 

His creditors at Victoria had become uneasy, and on December 
6 he met them with a balance sheet showing a balance of assets 
over liabilities of $11,027.56.2 His outstanding notes at that 
time amounted to $63,124.00. A committee of five creditors were 
appointed to examine into the Bank’s affairs and report at a meeting 
of creditors to be thereafter convened. On December 14, it was 
announced that the committee was about ready to report. On 
December 22, MacDonald was rowed out by Waddell to the 
steamer Sierra Nevada after she had left the dock at Victoria, 
and went to California, never to return.® 

MacDonald’s surreptitious departure was a serious blow to 
his reputation. He had been popular and respected in Victoria, 
and considering his heavy loss in the robbery of the Bank, his 
creditors were inclined to treat him with leniency. Yet, while 
his affairs were being considered by the persons interested, he 
had fled to a foreign jurisdiction. Many who had been his friends 
in past years commented, in the most bitter fashion, on his 
conduct. 

There is, however, some excuse for his action. He left a 
letter for his creditors in these terms: 

Gentlemen, 
It being impossible for me to effect any arrangements by writing 
for getting money from San Francisco to meet my liabilities, and 
being threatened by some of my creditors with imprisonment, I 
think it better to go to San Francisco where I may be able to get 
assistance and not be deprived of my liberty. 
And there was reason in both contentions. He had come down 
from Barkerville to find his Bank closed, and himself hopelessly 
insolvent. He knew that public knowledge of this fact must 
come to light as soon as the creditors’ committee made its report. 
He was receiving anonymous letters containing threats. One 
of them is still in the files of the Supreme Court Registry at Victoria. 
It says: 

Mr. MacDonald, Sir—If you don’t pay and return those moneys 

you have collected on receipt of this it will cost your life, wherever 

1Colonist, October 27, 1864. 

2Colonist, November 26, 1864. 

3Chronicle, December 8, 1864. 


‘Chronicle, December 14, 1864. 
5North Pacific Times, January 4, 1865. 
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you may go. If you want to die a rogue, do so. This is a sure 

warning from—Several Friends. 

The danger of being imprisoned for non-payment of his debts 
was not one to be lightly put aside. In general, the laws of 
England, as they existed at the birth of the colony, were in force 
on Vancouver's Island and among them the barbarous English 
law of imprisonment for debt, which was not abolished until 
August, 1866.! What lay before MacDonald’s fevered vision 
was a vista of seclusion in a debtor’s prison. 

A visit to California was fraught with hope. If he stayed in 
Victoria, even if his creditors did not enforce their legal rights to 
the bitter end, he must remain there a pauper. He had in San : 
Francisco old friends and business associates; and although re- 
quests by correspondence had been futile, it might be that, on 
personal application, some of them would come to his aid. At 
any rate it was the only hope he had. And so, half crazed with 
the troubles which had come to him, his nervous system unstrung, 
unable to sleep, on the verge of insanity, he determined to go 
away.? Waddell encouraged him to take this course, and secretly | 
rowed him out to meet the Sierra Nevada at Race Rocks. It | 
may be that some who condemned him, in his position, would | 
have done as he did. 

After he left, the matter took the usual course in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. MacDonald’s splendid residence was sold by | 
the mortgagee. The notes of the Bank became worthless, 
although the miners in Cariboo fared better than the holders in 
Victoria, for owing to the time required to get orders from Victoria 
to Barkerville in the winter, Thompson, MacDonald’s agent there, 
continued to redeem the notes of the Bank until the end of the 
year. What remained in circulation had mostly fallen into the 
hands of one Loring, a saloon keeper, who after the Bank’s failure, 
used them to paper the walls of his bar-room. And there they 
would be yet, had not old Barkerville been burned up in 1868, 
leaving only one building remaining, and that was not Jim Loring’s 
saloon. 

The furniture of the Victoria Office was sold under distress for 
rent. Very little was collected by the assignees, James Fell, 


1R.L. of B.C., 1871, p. 94. 
2 Victoria Chronicle, December 23, 1864. 
3Chronicle, December 30, 1864. 
‘Chronicle, December 31, 1864. 
’Chronicle, January 11, 1865. 
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James Law, and E. Marks, and that little was eaten up by the 
expenses.! The files of the Court contain no final statement, and 
no dividend was ever paid to the creditors. The Bank faded into 
thin air, leaving behind some treasured notes, printed on white 
paper, valuable only as a souvenir of the first bank of Western 
Canada. 

As for MacDonald, he got no help in California; though he 
sought and obtained there employment to support his family. 
Amongst other things, he managed a flour mill at Alameda; and 
afterwards he worked in the Black Hills, North Dakota. From 
there he drifted back to San Francisco, and here he died about 
1913. 


R. L. REID 


1Chronicle, January 19, 1865. 































NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
RUPERT’S LAND IN 1825 


HE minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Council of the 
Northern department of Rupert’s Land are most important 
source-material for the study of the economic and social history 
of Western Canada. A broken series of these annual records, 
from 1830 to 1843, with extracts from minutes of Council for 1822 
prefixed, was published in The Canadian Northwest, its early de- 
velopment and legislative records, edited by E. H. Oliver (Ottawa, 
1914). For the important period from 1821 to 1830, however, 
during which the amalgamation of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the North West Company was completed, practically no 
record of the minutes of Council has been made available. A few 
extracts from the minutes for 1822 published in The Canadian 
Northwest and some notes on the minutes for 1823 published in 
G. Bryce, The remarkable history of the Hudson's Bay Company 
(London, 1900), pp. 269 ff., constitute, so far as I am aware, the 
extent of this material. The following document, ‘‘ Minutes of 
Council, 1825, abridged”’ is therefore of considerable importance. 
It presents a cross-section of the organization and activities of 
the Company immediately after the work of consolidation had 
been completed, and in it one can detect a framework which 
persisted with little change to 1869. 

The document was found in a mass of letters and memoranda 
in the Canadian Archives known as the McLeod papers. They 
were presented to the Archives by Malcolm McLeod, the son of 
John McLeod, whose naise appears in the minutes as a chief 
trader. John McLeod was born in Stornoway in 1788. On 
September 25, 1811, he was detailed by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to assist the first brigade of Highlanders in the journey from 
York Factory to Red River. From 1812 to 1821 he was actively 
engaged on the side of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the struggle 
with the North West Company. In the deed poll of 1821 he was 
made a chief trader, and, according to the accounts of his son, he 
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was delegated to accept the formal delivery of the trading posts 
of the North West Company on behalf of the newly amalgamated 
Hudson’s Bay Company, to report at Fort George, and to act in 
concert with the men of the North West Company especially in 
extending to the coast, and to the ocean beyond, the general trade 
of the Company. From 1822 to 1826 he was in charge of the 
Thompson’s River district at Kamloops. In March, 1826, he 
left Fort Vancouver, and he reported to the Trade Council at 
York Factory in July, 1826. From 1826 to 1830 he was engaged 
in rebuilding Norway House, which Chief Trader J. P. Pruden 
had started at Jack River. In 1830 he was given a year’s leave 
of absence, and left York Factory for London and Scotland. On 
his return in 1831, he was appointed to the Chicoutimi district; 
and in 1833 to St. Maurice district. He died suddenly of cholera 
in Montreal in 1849.1 

The document, as abridged and copied from the original 
minutes, is dated York Factory, December 20, 1825, and is signed 
by the Chief Factor, J. G. McTavish. It falls into two parts, the 
first covering a temporary Council held at Norway House and 
the second the regular Council held at York Factory. (Norway 
House was burned in 1825, and the Council met thereafter at 
York Factory annually until 1829.) Malcolm McLeod has in- 
serted in pencil the initials of the organizations to which various 
members originally belonged. These notes are included, and 
will be found, uncorrected,? in square brackets in the document. 

H. A. INNIS 

1For further information about John McLeod, see W. S. Lewis and N. Murakami, 
Ranald MacDonald (Spokane, 1923), p. 80n.; M. McLeod, Oregon indemnity, 1892; 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1889, pp. 113-4; A pple- 
ton’s cyclopedia of American biography. The diary of John McLeod is in the Provincial 
library in Winnipeg, and is given in part in G. Bryce, The remarkable history of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, pp. 221-4. 

2A correct list of commissioned officers from the North West Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 is as follows: Chief Factors, N.W.Co., John Thomson, 
John Macdonald, James Leith, John Haldane, Alexander Stewart, John George Mc- 
Tavish, George Keith, John-Dugald Cameron, John Stuart, Edward Smith, John 
McLoughlin, James Keith, Angus Bethune, Donald Mackenzie, John McBean. 
H.B.Co., Thomas Vincent, James Bird, Colin Robertson, James Sutherland, John 
Clarke, John Charles, Alexander Kennedy, John Davis, Joseph Beioley, Alexander 
Christie. Chief Traders, N.W.Co., William Mackintosh, Thomas McMurray, Donald 
Mackintosh, Allan Macdonnell, Hugh Faires, Roderic Mackenzie, Daniel Williams 
Harmon, John Warren Dease, Angus Cameron, Simon McGillivray, Joseph McGillivray, 
William Connelly, Peter Warren Dease, John Rowand, Joseph Felix La Rocque, James 
McMillan, Alexander Roderick McLeod. H.B.Co., Jacob Corrigal, John Peter Pruden, 
James Clouston, John Spencer, John Lee Lewes, Roderick Mackenzie, William Brown, 
Robert McVicar, John McLeod, Alexander McDonald, Andrew Stewart. The above 
spelling is as in the Deed Poll of 1821. 









































THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
[Transcript of copy.) 
MINUTES OF COUNCIL 1825 ABRIDGED 


—Norway House Temporary 20th June— 





Resolve 1 Govr. Simpsons arrangements! of the preceding Winter in the 

Columbia & his suggested plans for extension of Trade in 

that District expressed in a Despatch addressed to the 

Honble Committee approved of and recommended to their 

consideration, 

Chief Trader Larocque [N.W.C.] immediately to proceed to 

Canada with these Despatches. 

3 C T Larocque appointed to the Montl Deptmt, there to act 
by instructions of Messrs McGillivrays? Thain & Co. 

4 Chief Factor McKenzie [Donald, N.W.C.] appointed to the 
management of the Coys affairs at RR & those of the 
Settlement generally. 

5 CF McDonald permitted to visit R R on acct of indisposition 
& resume his charge at Ft Alexander ensuing fall. 

6 Destruction by Fire* of Norway House enquired into, 
attributed to accident & Alex Robertson exonerated. 


to 





7 Council adjourn signatures. 
—YF General Council 2d July usual preamble— 
Resolve 1 Chief Traders invited to attend. 


2 Chief Factors Rotations: Jno Charles [N.W.C.] Jno Stuart 
[N.W.C.] and Alex Kennedy [N.W.C.] the former and the 
latter availed themselves thereof, 
3 Chief Traders Rotation Jno Lee Lewes [H.B.] who avails 
thereof. 
4 C F Sutherland [H.B.] leave of absence for medical advice 
| 


1For details of Simpson’s journey to the Columbia I am indebted to Mr. A. B. 
Corey, who has allowed me to see his notes on the original manuscript, which is in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company archives in London and is entitled ‘‘ Remarks connected with 
the fur trade, etc., in the course of a voyage from York Factory, Hudson’s Bay to Fort : 
George, Columbia River, and back to York Factory 1824-1825.” 

2Messrs. McGillivrays, Thain and Co. was formed on November 30, 1822, for the 
purpose of winding up the affairs of the North West Company and to act as agents 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company in Canada. See G. C. Davidson, The Northwest 
Company (Berkeley, 1918), pp. 184 ff. 

%Peace River, a canoe voyage from Hudson's Bay to Pacific by the late Sir George 
Simpson in 1828, edited by M. McLeod (Ottawa, 1872), pp. 43, 49. 
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5 C T. McLeod [Jno] [H.B.] Do Family affliction. 

6 Officers appointments all of which appear in subsequent 
General arrangements except 

Canada Rod McKenzie C T [N.W.C.]! 
Land Arctic Expn? P. W. Dease [N.W.C.] C T 
7 Athabasca Winter Arrangements 
Fort Chipewyan Jas Keith [N.W.C.] C F 
Colin Campbell [N.W.C.] Clerk 
Robert Clouston [H.B.] Do 
Great Slave Lake R McVicar [N.W.C.] C T 
Wm McGillivray [N.W.C.] Clerk 
H. Faries [N.W.C.] C T 
Fort Vermilion Paul Fraser [N.W.C.] Clerk 
Wm Mittleberger [N.W.C.] Do 
Discretionary for C F Keith® to establish Outposts for the 
Crees and Copper Indians. 

8 Current Years Outfit for this District & McKenzie River 
346 ps. in 4 Boats & 4 Canoes manned by 50 men 2 Guides 
inclusive also 1 Canoe & 10 ps. with C. F. J. Keith 

9 Latest Date for C. F. J. Keith to leave Fort Chipewyan Ist. 
June next. 

10 In consequence of the late murders‘ in Peace River & to 
punish the principals, C. T. Faries to abandon Dunvegan & 
Rocky Mountain Establishments. 

11 ————_—-_SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS——————— 

Fort Chipewyan 5 Men, Intr. included 
Great Slave Lake 3 ‘ do 
Fort Vermilion 4 “ do 

12 Chief Traders Faries & McVicar & Clerks Campbell, McGilli- 
vray & Fraser to remain Inland, appointed as the C. F. may 
see fit. 


1Compare with the appointments of Nicholas Garry in 1821, Diary of Nicholas 
Garry (Proc. and Trans. of the Royal Society of Canada, 1900, pp. 179-180); also The 
Canadian Northwest, its early development and legislative records, edited by Prof. E. H. 
Oliver (Ottawa, 1914), Vol. I, p. 624. 

2P. W. Dease was in charge of the commissariat of the Franklin expedition of 
1825-6-7. See John Franklin, Narrative of a second expedition to the shores of the Polar 
Sea in the years 1825, 1826 and 1827 (London, 1828), p. xi. 

8C, F. J. Keith was responsible for various improvements in the accounting system 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company while stationed at Fort Chipewyan. He was able to 
standardize credits given to the Indians, and to reduce the cost of outfits. 

4Guy Hughes and four men were killed by the Indians at St. John on Peace River 
in the autumn of 1823. 
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McKENZIES RIVER WINTER ARRANGEMENTS 
Forks! Edwd. Smith C. F. [H.B.] 
Riviere au Liards Murdk. McPherson Clerk [N.W.C.] 
Fort Norman Jno. McLeod, Clerk [H.B.] 
Fort Good Hope Jno. Hutchison, Clerk [N.W.C.] 
Chas Brisbois, Clerk [N.W.C.] 
C. J. Dease, Clerk [N.W.C.] 
J. Bell, Clerk [N.W.C.] 
Discrety. for C. F. Smith to appoint the Clerks 
146 ps. pr, Atha Boats from Split Lake Outfit complete. 

5 — SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS——————— 
Forks A Clerk & 2 men Intr. included 
Riviere au Liards A do. &3_ do. do. 

Fort Norman A do. &2 do. do. 
Fort Good Hope Two Clerks & 3 men do. 
Discretionary for C.F.Smith to regulate the Clerks appointment 
> Three Boats & 18 Men to bring up returns of last outfit. 
NEW CALEDONIA——-WINTER ARRANGEMENTS— 
Stuarts Lake Wm. Connolly [N.W.C.] C.F. 
Jas. McDougall [N.W.C.] Clerk. 
P. C. Pambrun [N.W.C.] Clerk. 
J. M. Yale [N.W.C.] Clerk. 
Frasers Lake Jno, McDonell [N.W.C.] Clerk. 
McLeods Lake Jno, Tod, [N.W.C.] Clerk, 
Jas. Douglas [N.W.C.] Clerk, 
Alexandria Geo. McDougall [N.W.C.] Clerk, 
W. S. McBean [N.W.C.] Clerk, 
Babine Country Wm, Brown [N.W.C.] C.T. 
Chas, Ross [N.W.C.] Clerk 
Currt. Years Outfit 108 ps. in 6 Canoes wh. 32 men Guide 
included, 
C. F. Connolly directed to Outfit the Slave Indians at Rocky 
Mountain Portge.? ingoing and receive their Hunts. 
New Caledonia Returns next Spring to be taken to Fort 
Vancouver & receive there the Outfit of 1826 
C. F. Connolly to employ two men & Indians ensuing Spring 
to convey abt. 30 packs, Leather etc.* from the Rocky 
Mountains for Outfit 1826 


1Junction of Liard River and Mackenzie River, later Fort Simpson. 


*This provision was made as a result of the withdrawal of the posts on Peace River; 
see Resolution No. 10. 


*See Resolution No. 35. 
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SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS——————— 
Stuarts Lake A Clerk & 3 Men Intr. Included 


Frasers Lake A do. &2 Do. 
McLeods Lake A do. &3 “ Do. 
Alexandria A do &2 “ Do. 
Babine Country A do. &2 “ Do. 


with two men extra to transport Leather. 
Clerks McDonnell, Pambrun, Tod, Yale, Ross & Douglas 
remain Inland agreeable to C. F. Connolly’s appointments. 
Chief Trader Brown permitted to come out with Servants 
retiring from the District, 
Clerk J. M. Yale (in relation with the melancholy! occurrence 
Summer ’23 in New Caleda.) conduct investigated, result not 
attributable to him, & not to be dismissed. 
LESSER SLAVE LAKE—WINTER ARRANGEMENTS— 
Jno. Clarke C.F. 
Outfit 50 ps. pr, a Boat & 7 Men via Edmonton, thence to 
Fort Assiniboine transpd. wh. Horses & there embarked in 
Craft 
Returns to be at Ft. Assiniboine 5th. May prox. for con- 
veyance to Edmonton, whence to be embarked for YF. 
“SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS 
Interpreter & 2 Men 
If expedient C. F. John Clarke [H.B.] to remove the Estabt. 
to Red Deers Lake. 
ENGLISH RIVER—WINTER ARRANGEMENTS——— 
Isle ala Crosse Geo. Keith, C.F. [N.W.C.] 
Jas Heron Clerk [H.B.] 
Jno. Spencer C.T. [H.B.] 
Lachln. McLean Clerk [N.W.C.] 
Currt. Years Outfit 101 ps. in 2 boats & 13 men. 
—___—___————_Summer arrangements 
Isle ala Crosse 2 men Intr included 
Lac la Ronge 1 man 
C T Spencer & Clerk Heron to remain Inland p C T G Keith’ 
appointments 
Cumberland Winter arrangements 
Jas Leith [H.B.] CF 
Thos Isbister [H.B.] Clerk 
28 ps in 1 boat & 5 men Currt Years Outfit 





Lac la Ronge 





1]. M. Yale was stationed at Fort George in 1823. While on a visit to Stuart Lake, 
his two men were killed by Fraser Indians. 


Yale was suspended for neglect. 
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Summer arrangements 
Cumbd Ho Thos Isbister Clerk & 2 men 
Saskatchewan———————-Winter arrangements 
Carlton Jno Stuart [N.W.C.] C F 
Jno E Harriott [H.B.] Clerk 
Edmonton Jno Rowand [N.W.C.] C T 
Patk Small [H.B.] Clerk 
Fort Assiniboine Jas McMillan [N.W.C.] C.T 
Geo Deschambeault [N.W.C.] Clk 
Current Outfit of the Year 6 boats with 24 men & 240 ps, 
Edmonton to provide Horses for the transport of L S Lake 
Outfit & Columbia property to Ft Assiniboine & charge 5/- 
pr. ps. Carriage exclusive of the full value of Horses & Equipts 
lost en Route 
About 30 packs Leather to be sent ensuing season from Ft 
Assiniboine to the Rocky Mountain Portge for New Cale 
Summer arrangements 
Carlton Eleven Men Intr. included 
Edmonton Twelve Men do. 
Fort Assiniboine Two Men do. 
Clerks Small [H.B.] Harriott [H.B.] & Fisher [N.W.C.] to 
remain Inland, 
SWAN RIVER WINTER ARRANGEMENTS—— 
Fort Pelly Allan McDonell C.T. 
Cutht. Cummings Clerk 
Currt. Years Outfit 102 ps. in 3 boats wh. 18 men. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS——————— 
Fort Pelly Cutht. Cummings [N.W.C.] Clerk & 


3 men Intr. Included. 


39 RED RIVER —WINTER ARRANGEMENTS—— 


Fort Garry Don. McKenzie [N.W.C.] C.F. 
Frans Heron [H.B.] Clerk 
Jas. Hargrave [H.B.] Clerk 
Currt. Years Outfit 364 ps. (part on Fret) in 2 boats & 12 men 
C. F. McKenzie to continue the Colony Shop Tariff 
(Inve. 

Prices) for retired servants and petty traders on prompt 
payment, Furs received in payment to be valued per Price 
List transmd. & restrictions to be imposed to protect sur- 
rounding districts. Spirituous Liquors to be exclusively 
supplied at Red River at Invr prices, quantity however 
restricted to 150 Kegs 9 Galls ea annually. 
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41 C F. McKenzie to purchase the following & have the same 
conveyed to Norway House viz 
200 Cwt best Kiln dried Flour c20/ 
12 “ Hulled Barley 16/6 
100 Bushels Pease 5/6 
100 ‘“*  unhulled Barley 4/9 
1000 ‘hulled Indian Corn 6/6 
20 Kegs Butter (60 lb net) 60/ 
42 Established Freight to Carriers & Districts 
From YF to Red River p actual ps 25/ 
Do to Norway House Do 15/ 

43 Districts not permitted dealings or Barter accounts with 
R R S (Buffalo Wool Co included) without the authority of 
Council, R R District excepted & that District to make no 
sales to Colonists (B W Co included) except for Cash or 
approved Bills. 

44 —__—__—_—_———-Summer arrangements 

Fort Garry Dond McKenzie C F 
Frs Heron & 2 men 
45 Winnipeg————————Winter arrangements 
Fort Alexander Jno McDonald C F [N W C] 
Berens River Jno Robertson Clerk [H B] 
Nettley Creek An Intr 
Currt Years Outfit 51 ps in a boat wh 6 men 

46 Men of this District to make two trips ensuing season 
viz one with Fret. to Norway House & the other with Dist. 
Outfit-C F McDonald to provide 10 Setts Cedar canoe 
Timbers & Lisses with 3 Keys Gum to be sent to No. House. 

47 —_———_————Summer arrangements 
Fort Alexander 3 men Intr included 

48 Lac La Pluie—————Winter arrangements 

Lac La Pluie J D Cameron C F [N WC] 
C W Bouc [N.W.C.] Clerk 
Wnm Sinclair [H.B.] Do 
Lac de Bois Blanc Thos McMurray [N.W.C.] C T 
Whitefish Lake Wm Clouston [H.B] Clerk 
Current Years Outfit 3 Boats with 21 men & 132 ps- 5 
Canoes to be built, 3 of which to be left at Fort Alexander & 2 
with 50 Fathms best bottom & side bark brought to No House 
49-—___—_—————-Summer arrangements——-————————_ 
Lac la Pluie Thos McMurray C T [N.W.C.] 
Clerks Bouc Clouston & Sinclair & 4 men 
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NORWAY HOUSE Winter & summer arrangements 
Norway Ho J P Pruden [H B] C Trader 
That four men be provided for the winter and summer and 
that the requisite Outfit of 34 ps for the Current year be 
taken thither on Freight. 
Much irregularity and expense having been experienced 
from passing Brigades at that place. 
With a view to prevent a recurrence ' that J. P. Pruden C T 
be directed to keep no general mess, nor to allow any Balls 
or convivial parties during summer and that the same in- 
junctions be considered applicable to any other post along 
the communication. 
Island Lake-————————Winter arrangements 
Island Lake Alex Stuart [N W C] C F 
Oxford House Alex Robertson [H B] Clerk 
Windy Lake Jas Robertson [H B] Do 
A boat with 7 men & 79 ps (Part on Fret.) Currt Years 
Outfit. 








—____——————-Summer arrangements 
Island Lake Jas Robertson Clerk & 2 men 
Oxford House 2 men 
Severn————————W intr arrangements 
Severn Fort Simon McGillivray [N W C] C T 
Trout Lake Joseph McGillivray [N W C] C T 


15 men—An Outfit of 125 ps p Sloop Union 
Indians from Severn & Trout Lake hunting in the Weniesk 
Country to be supplied with ammunition &c by an Interr & 
2 men stationed there & no encouragement to be given the 
Indians of Albany to leave that District 
C T McGillivray to get salted 2000 Geese for YF 
——Summer arrangements— 
Severn Fort Josh McGillivray C T 
Trout Lake with the winter establishment of men 
Nelson River —Winter arrangements 
Nelson House Wm McKintosh [N W C] C F 
Split Lake An Interpreter 
Currt Years Outfit 1 Boat with 6 men & 57 ps 
Indians to be discouraged hunting Beaver & small Furs 
encouraged, 
Six Kegs Gum & 20 bales Wattap to be provided for YF 














‘Resolution No. 51 was doubtless partly responsible for the appointment of John 
McLeod to this post. 
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Summer arrangements———-—-—-—— 





Nelson House One man 

Split Lake An Interpreter & man 
Churchill————— Winter arrangements —-——-——-— 
Churchill Fort Colin Robertson [H B] C F 


Robt Harding Clerk & eight men with the requisite Outfit 
p Sloop Union 








—Summer arrangements Oe 
Robt Harding Clerk & the winter Estt of men C F Robertson 
to procure Oil & extend the trade as far to the northward as 
his means admit. 
YORK FACTORY ——Winter arrangements 

J. G. McTavish [N W C] Chief Factor 





R Miles [H B] Acct 
Wm Todd [H B] Surgeon 
Dond Ross [H B] Clerk 
Rd Grant [H B] Clerk 


Geo Barnston [N WC] Do 
Thos Sinclair Sloop Master with the following men 
2 Blksmths & 2 Asst Do 6 Carprs 2 Coopers 4 Sawyers 
1 Herdsman 1 Tailor 1 Tinsmith 1 Cook 1 waitr man 1 Boat 
Builder 10 Labourers express men &c in all 32 men. 
C F McTavish to forward to No House Red & McKenzie 
Rivers Outfits 1826 with disposable hands and to Moose 
Factory the Sloop Union with Leather Grease etc Geo Taylor 
Commr & Hy Boulton Supercargo 
Columbia————————Winter arrangements 
Fort Vancouver Jno McLoughlin [N W C] C F 
A R McLeod [NWC] CT 
Fort Nez Perces Same Black[NWC] CT 
Fort Colvile J] W Dease[NWC] CT 
Snake Country PS Ogden [N WC] Cr 
Thomson’s River Archd McDonald [H B] Clerk 
Alex McKenzie [N W C] Do 
Edwd Ermatinger [N W C] Do 


John Work [N W C] Do 
Thos Dears [N W C] Do 
Jas Birnie [N W C] Do 
F N Annance [N W C] Do 
Wm Kittson [N W C] Do 


Thos McKay [N W C] Do 
Dond Manson [N W C] Do 
Frs Ermatinger [N WC] Do 
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67 Craft & 10 men to be provided to take in the Gentn 
appointed. 

68 A Clerk to be despatched from Fort Vancouver ensuing Spring 
to reach Edmonton 10th May prox. 

69 F McDonald permitted to recross the Mountain fall 1826 to 
retire from the service 

70 New Caledonia Outfit 1826 to be in readiness next Spring at 
Fort Vancouver & the requisite Horses &c for transport 
provided, 

71 Govr Simpson to point out by letter his intended arrangement. 
Members of Council directed to be at the Depot not later 
than Ist July; at that period a vote of censure to be passed 
on Absentees except such as are unavoidably detained.! 
Members of the Council censured for not addressing the 
Govr: Chief Factors & Chief Traders of the No Deptmt pre- 
ceding winter, viz Jno McDonald [N W C] Colin Robertson 
[H B] A Stewart [N WC] Jno Clarke [H B] J D Cameron 
[N W C] Dond McKenzie [N W C] & Wm MckKintosh Chief 
Factors & Allan McDonell [N W C] Chief Trader 
H Faries C T private account to be charged with difference 
of Paul Lalonde & Bonve St Arnaud at Canadian reduced 


wages & European terms (unless the latter are accepted of) 
as p Ist Resolve Temporary Council 1824. 

Wm Connelly C F not to be charged with extra wages given 
Baptiste Bouche he having assigned satisfactory reasons 
therefor. 


J F LaRocque C T to be charged wages of J Cardinalle. 
Jno Clarke C F having contravend 139 Resolve 1823 his 
private acct to be charged with all expenses attending loss of 
property ingoing. 
8 Northern Department -Scale of Servants Wages 
McKenzies River and the Companys Territories 
Steersmen £ 22 
Bowsmen 20 
Middlemen 17 
Athabasca & New Caledonia 
Steersmen & Canoe Bowsmen £ 24 
Bowsmen 22 
Middlemen 19 


~ 
é 


1Resolutions Nos. 72-77 are indications of the means by which Governor Simpson 
brought the council under his control. 
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Columbia River 
Boutes £ 22 
Milieux 17 
Out & in extra Boats £ 4 Milieux £3 
Guides £5 more than the wages of a Steersman of the Dt. 
Interpreters to act as summer men & all other duties when 
required from £15 to £25 according to age & capacity 
Mechanics at the Depot regulated by Council, Inland not to 
exceed Steersman’s Wages of the District unless hired in a 
dble or triple capacity, in which case to be paid as extra 
service money. Boat Builders not to exceed £30 
Debts due by Canadians (now on Canadn Terms) exceeding 
1000 livres remitted to those who rehire for 3 years at Europn 
standard. 


-Northern Department Tariff ———_—_———_ 
Officers:—Depot Invy Tariff at YF & 20 p Ct thereon Inland 
Spirituous Liquors excd: 100 p Ct on Inveny Tariff Inland. 
No Officer to avail himself thereof in barter with Clerks or 
others. 

Clerks & Servants 50 p cent on prime cost for Imported 
Goods & 121% pe on YF cost Depot Summer Sale Tariff 


Spirituous Liquors excepted say Madeira 30/ Port & other 
Wines 24/ Shrub Gin & Brandy 18/ & Spirits proof strength 
12/ 

Subsequent Winter Tariff 50 P cent on York Inveny Tariff 
except Spirituous Liquors which are 50 p cent on the summer 
sale fixed prices. Country produce throughout the year 
50 p Cent on Inventory prices. At York Churchill Severn 
& Fort George mechanics & engagés are allowed Spirituous 
Liquors during the Winter at the Depot Summer Sale Price. 
Officers & Servants inland allowed reasonable supplies to 
be forwarded from the Depot in the Coy Craft on their 
account & risk 

Foregoing Tariffs not applicable to damaged or unsaleable 
Goods which are left to the discretion of those in charge 
who can best estimate them from their real value or demand. 
Officers Clerks & Servants to pay for Furs 10 p Ct on last 
averge nt Sales for personal or family use & 20 p cent of 
for any other purpose. 

Furs killed by Company’s Servants to be paid in Goods at 
the Indian Siandard of the District except those on special 
agreements as Fort Hunters &c 
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89 Freeman Halfbreed or Iroquois trappers to be paid as 
Indians except such as are unable to pay their Supplies in 
Furs & have Funds in the Company’s hands, who are to be 
charged 200 p Ct on Inveny Tariff. No money for furs or 
other articles to be credited either Class without the Councils 
approbation. 

Catholic mission at R R recommended for an allowance of 
£50 p annum with a supply of Luxuries &c 
Wm McKintosh CF to be charged with one half Josh 
Lacharite’s wages past year. 
Clerks whose Contracts expire 1 June 1825 permitted to 
retire viz F W Wentzell [N W C] 
Jno Allan) 
Geo Bird 
Ant Feistel 
Thos Swain 
Thos Flemming Gratuity £20 
Hugh Leslie 
Alex Ross 
93 Clerks permitted to retire ensuing Spring viz 
C I Dease [N W C] 
Jas McDougall [N W C] 
Geo McDougall [N W C] 
W S McBean [N W C] 
Lachlan McLean [N W C] 
Geo Deschambeault [N W C] 
James Birnie [N W C] 
Don McKenzie [N W C] 
94 The following Clerks to be engaged for a term of 3 years 
from the expiration of their contracts at terms affixed viz 
Colin Campbell [N W C] 100 
Duncan Finlayson {H BC} 100 
Murdh McPherson [N W C] 100 
Jno McLeod [HB] 100 
Jno McDonnell JN W C] 100 
P C Pambrun [N W C] 100 
John Tod [IN W C] 100 
Jas Douglas INWC] 60 
Thos Isbister {[H B] 40 
J E Harriott [H B) 100 
Francis Heron {H B] 100 
John Robertson [H B} 40 


Gratuity of £20 Ea 
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Wm Sinclair [H B] 75 
Jas Robertson {H B] 40 
Alex McKenzie [N W C] 100 
Archd McDonald [HB] 100 
John Work [N W C] 100 
Geo Linton [NWC] 50 


R Miles from 1 June 1825 [H B] 200 
Regular & Satisfactory accounts from each post to be made 
out & sent the Officer superintending the District, to be by 
him handed the Accountant at Depot. 

Engagements entered into with Clerks & Servants to be 
handed the Accountant at Depot & notices of retirement for 
the purpose of being entered in the Eng Register Book. 
Supplies to the Northern Expn Captn John Franklin to be 
charged at the Inventory prices of the post delivered at, 
Leather excepted to be at 50 p Cent advance;—Rations to 
their Servts 6d p head. Officers to be treated with every 
attention & hospitality. 
Chief Factors & Chief Traders to accompany their Brigades 
Inland, unless otherwise appointed. Persons in charge of 
Districts leaving YF with Craft, to hand the Gentn appointed 
for that purpose correct Bills of Lading. Boats not to be 
under 60 actual ps deducting the following allowces for 
Passrs vizt Officers 10 Packages 

Clerks 2c5do 
remaining inland 1/5th Such purporting to be in force during 
the voyage. 
Clerks & Servant to give a year’s notice of their intention, to 
retire otherwise their services will be considered disposable 
for ensuing year if expedient at the Salary of the preceding 
year. 
Servants engaged in England or Canada Wages computed 
from date of embarkation to departure from YF subject to 
work their passages thence to their arrivals in Engd or 
Canada. 
Clerks coming out to headquarters on plea of ill health or 
family affairs without sanction of Council considered as 
retiring. 
Dogs:—No officer to purchase dogs for himself or another 
nor dispose of any (present stock excepted) unless for acct 
of the Company. Officers when necessary to keep a saddle 
horse & train of Dogs by paying surplus cost above the 
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Standard. Clerks & servants not to have more than re- 
quired for their own use & not to dispose of the same except 
to persons in the service. In event of parties removed Com- 
pany will assume such Stock at Invy prices. 

Retiring Servants allowed not exceeding 20 prs Indn Shoes. 
Baggage liable to examination & any evasion of this resolve 
to subject the same to seizure. 

Rd Hamlyn voted £50 for medical attendance past season. 
Property transfd on the line of communication & from one 
post to another, to have regular accounts handed therewith 
or the charge will be void. 

Northern Department General Packets to be interchanged 
at Carlton House abt close of January. Private Letters per 
the Ship to be forwarded far as possible p water communica- 
tion. Public letters to be officially signed & when for 
general inspection to be addressed Governor Chief Factors 
& Chief Traders & forwarded without delay. 

Missionary Society: Native children leaving their parents 
to become attached to this institution to be supplied in 
Goods not exceeding £3 ea on acct of the Society. 

Indians: Industry encouraged, vice repressed & morality 
inculcated. Spirituous Liquors gradually discontinued & 
ammunition supplied even to those not possessed of means. 
Indians: Beaver hunting in summer discouraged. Killing 
small Furs in season recommended. 

Rotation List for Northern & Southern Deptmt agreeable to 
Deed Poll. 

Districts & Posts to furnish the following documents, viz 
Register of Indians specifying Tribes Chiefs & followers, 
Country hunted & inhabited, character & habits. A Journal 
& Public Correspondence—A Report to embrace present 
state of resources & mode of conducting the trade, hands 
employed families supported, Posts occupied, Subsistence 
Conduct & Characters of Clerks & Servants, climate, soil & 
vegetable productions, comparative statements of returns 
together with suggestions for improvement. Distinct pro- 
vision accounts required for families of Officers & Servants; 
also the general consumption. 

Clerks & Servants trading privately with the Natives or 
Freemen will be fined p Council. 

No Guide or Intr to mess with Officers at YF or Inland- 
To receive allowance at Yf p week 4 days ordy rations 
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3 loaves Bread 3 lb Pork % lb Tea 1% lb Sugar & 1 pint 
Rum. Inland Voyage 1 lb Tea 6 lb Sugar 10 Ib Biscuit & 
10 Ib Beef or Pork—Winter allowance 25 Ib Flour 20 Ib 
Sugar 10 lb Grease. 

Wages to be observed p Contracts & augmentations for 
extra services &c distinctly stated & accounted for, or the 
same will be debited the individual authorizing it. 


5 Persons representing a District to deliver on arrival at YF 


their accounts complete, with orders or Indents for Current 
& succeeding Year’s Outfits. 

Transfers of money not permitted under the rank of Clerks 
except from monied to indebted Servants & no traffic allowed 
between Clerks & Servants. 

Servants in debt to receive 34ths of Currt Years Wages, 
viz one half at Depot & one fourth Inland. 

Servants transferred from one District to another to.be 
accompanied with a Statement of their account, No advances 
to be made the Servants of another District without an 
order from the person to whose command the Servant is 
attached. 

Unsaleable property to be placed on Inventory at original 
cost & damaged according to real value. If advantageous 
to be transferred to another District. 

List of Indians & Freemen attached to each District to be 
annually agreed upon. Debts of another Post not to be 
traded, but exps attending rect of the same fair compensation 
allowed. 

Officers servants to be allowed at close of the year if deserving 
£3 in Goods at the European Inland Tariff provided their 
wages do not exceed the District Labourers price. 

Articles in Use & Indian Debts to be annexed to the Invens 
without any valuation thereto. Articles in use when 
transfd from one Distct to another valued at 50 p cent off 
prime cost. 

Property for transfer to Depots on acct & risk of the District 
forwarding the same until delivered. 

Officers Clerks & Servants hereafter not permitted to take 
women without making reasonable provision for women & 
children during their residence & after departure hence. 
Those retiring leaving children to make provision according 
to means. Every facility to be given such who wish to 
remove their children from the Country. 
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125 Captn Parry’s Expn in event of touching at the Establishts 
of the Company to be treated with every attention & assist- 
ance afforded if called for. 

126 Requisition for Leather &c collectively from the Districts 

Dressed Clean Buffo Leather 
skins Parcht Robes Tents 
Lake Huron 100 50 
Red River 1000 200 200 
YF&Coast 350 40 10 


1450 250 240 10 





127 Inventory Tariff for Country produce vizt 


Bark birch p bottom 
side 
Barley rough 
hulled 


foot (?) 


bush 


Boats not less than 24 ft Keel Ea 


Canoes large north 
Corn Indian hulled 
Fat or Grease 
Flour (108 Ib) 
Geese fresh 
Salt 
Gum or Pitch 
Meat pounded 
Dried or Piece 
Fresh 
Salt Bufflo 
Salt 


Shaganapie p pack Cords 
Snow Shoes 


Shoes Indian 
Skins dressed Buffo 
Red Deer lar 
sml 
Reindeer lar 
sml 
Moose lar 
sml 
Parcht lar 
sml 


bush 
Ib 
bag 
Ea 


Ib 


‘c 


bush 
Ib 

Ib 

p 

Ea 


sé 
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Parcht Red Deerlar Ea 
sml “ 
Reindeer prime ‘‘ 
Meat Salt deer Ib 
Oil Sturgeon Gall 
Pemican fine & com Ib 
Bag of 90 Ib Ea 
Rice Indian bush 
Robes Buffo prime Ea 
com 
Sugar maple Ib 
Tongues Buffo Ea 
Red Deer or Moose 9d 
Reindeer prime 6d 
Wheat Bushel bush 5/ 
Dogs (transferred) sled Ea 30/ 
Horses 40/ 
Leather brought to Depot for Sales Consignments or Trans- 
fers to be valued as returns at last nt Sales. No provisions 
(except at Depot) to be placed on Invy. 
Supplies to Servants of another District to be charged by the 
parties supplying the same and enterd as Book Debts also 
Freemen in like manner for sales who have funds in the 
Company’s hands at the established prices. 
McKenzies River Outfit 1826 to be at Portge Laloche Ist 
Augt as also the returns of Currt Year to be there inter- 
changed. 
A Trade in Rock Crystal to be encouraged in McKenzs 
River. 
Boats passing No House to YF not to have more than 5 men 
(Surplus left to mann other Craft) and not less than 50 ps. 
Jno McLoughlin C F to assume direction of affairs in Colum- 
bia and issue such instructions as he may think necessary, 
attention to which required from those to whom addressed. 
The same to extend to the Commandg Officer of every other 
District. 
Councils Opinion that Hy Sayer’s Wages forfeited p 87 
Resolve year 1822 confirmed. 
Jno McDonald C F to pay the Currt year’s wages of an extra 
man by him detained. 
136 Jean Marie Bouche & Louis Ossin handcuffed &c &c. 
137 Charles Lafreniere fined £20 for charitable purposes. 
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RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT 


Divine Service to be read Sundays 
Religious books to be furnished 
Immoral habits checked—opposites encouraged 
Premiums for Juvenile rivalry 
Women & children to be always addressed in English or 
French 
Parents to instruct their children in ABC 
Officers & Clerks in charge of Districts & Posts to take 
measures to carry these moral resolves into effect. 
5 Officers deviating from minutes of Council will be fined as 
the members may determine. 
This compend or Epitome Substance of Minute Book 
Council adjourn Signatures 

York Factory 20 Dec 1825 J. G. McTavish C F 
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Westboro, Ottawa, Ontario. 


25th September, 1926 
THE EpirTor, 


CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, 
TORONTO. 


Dear Sir, 

The fact of the time for renewal of my annual subscription to the 
REVIEW (to which I have subscribed for some years) having come around 
has led me to submit a few remarks on the section devoted to review of 
books. I regard this section as a very important one, partly because 
the HisToRICAL REVIEW seems to be the only periodical which ranks 
such reviews as an essential part of its business, and partly because books 
in Canada have a kind of struggle to exist at all. 

My remarks do not deal with the substance of the reviews, but 
rather with their form. Taken as a whole, there is very little sign of 
anything in the substance which could be interpreted as partiality, 
although some of us have a feeling that a native-born has certain ad- 
vantages afforded him, and some of us also have a slight feeling that 
undue prominence is often given to the French view as distinguished 
from the British view in matters dealing with the exploration of the West. 

In the form, it seems that much might be said in favour of giving 
twice as many reviews, each of about half the length at present given. 
In the last four issues there have been 111 pages devoted to 74 books, 
or an average of a page and a half toeach. (This does not take account 
of a few cases where two books have been paired for one review.) This 
average seems excessive, and an examination of individual reviews 
rather shows a quite unnecessary wealth of words. The wording of a 
review should be very concise. It is a rare book which cannot be 
adequately praised or condemned in a dozen carefully constructed 
sentences. For the object of a review is not to enlarge on, or to confute, 
what is contained in the book, but to express an opinion as to whether 
it is worthy to be given a place among books to be read or purchased. 

The signed review seems to be objectionable, in that it gives the 
individual reviewer too much prominence, and thus cannot be free of 
the suspicion that he may use the review as a means of giving publicity 
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to some view of his own. A signed review does not carry the weight 
of the publication behind it, and either a book should not be reviewed 
at all, or else it should be reviewed by some impersonal agency. 

But the main thing seems to be that the reviews are too long. This 
length means that many books are ignored, which in a young country 
like Canada is not good for the progress of literature. Especially when 
a book is condemned (more or less), what is the idea of giving it several 
pages of a review, as has occurred in the HistoricAL REVIEW? In the 
very last issue three full pages are given to a pair of books, and in the 
last few lines the reviewer says he does not suppose the books will ever 
be very much read. Why not have said so in a few sentences, and then 
dismissed the books? 

In many cases reviews are lengthened by unnecessary references to 
misprints and small errors. It is not easy to see what is the object of 
such references. Even a slightly wrong date, when the event is of little 
consequence, and the exact date of no consequence at all, should be 
ignored in a review. These misprints and tiny errors will not cause 
anyone trouble to correct for themselves. We are more concerned with 
the weighty matters which the author of the book knows and which 
we do not know, rather than with being told that the reviewer has dis- 
covered a misprint. Yet almost a whole page was given to such tiny 
errors in the review of one book lately, no less than four pages being 
devoted to this one book. Why not have sent a letter to the author 
telling him of these errors, as the reason assigned is that a second edition 
would be called for? So far as I have noticed, this pointing out of mis- 
prints and little errors in initials does not seem to be indulged in by 
other periodicals when reviewing books. 

Of course, this view that the reviews are too long depends a good 
deal on the assumption that more books would be noticed and given 
short reviews, instead of being ignored. As I pointed out there is a 
certain difficulty in books, apart from fiction, making headway at all 
in Canada, and the HistorIcCAL REvIEw has it in its power to assist 
very considerably. So that it seems that a dozen notices of a dozen 
different books would be much better for the literature of Canada than 
four pages given to one book only. 

In general consideration of the reviews, I think anyone whose atten- 
tion has been called to the matter, must allow that Eastern Canada is 
getting altogether more than its fair share of notice in the historical 
field. I will quote two examples which came under my own notice. A 
western clergyman, a descendant of the Selkirk Settlers, wrote a book 
on the early history of Portage la Prairie. He had lived there from 
childhood. The book was well written. It received the smallest notice 
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from the HistTorICAL REvIEw that could be given, namely one line in 
the ‘Recent Publications’. I, for one, felt indignant at such small 
notice. Now I know for a fact that every copy of the book printed has 
been sold. Recently the Parliamentary Library tried to get a copy, 
and could not get one. Yet this book, an excellent one, was practically 
ignored by the REvIEw, while no better books, dealing with the East, 
were getting notice at length; and eastern authors on western subjects 
get more attention than western authors on western subjects. 

In the last statement I would, of course except that excellent western 
authority, Judge Howay, but he is only one. Asan example on the other 
side, there is, about forty miles west of Calgary, the ruin of an Old Fort, 
by far the oldest trace of a building within a hundred miles of Calgary. 
It is referred to on every map and by practically every author on the 
early fur-trade, namely ‘“‘Old Bow Fort.’’ Eastern writers have again 
and again referred to it as an old N.W. Co. Post established by Thompson 
about 1802. Now not long agoa resident of Calgary took the trouble to 
investigate this old ruin, and he proved, by most painstaking and 
accurate research, that it was not a N.W.Co. Post at all, but a Hudson’s 
Bay Co. Post, established long after the eastern view would have us 
believe. It is really the remains of Peigan Fort established in 1832 (I 
am not sure at the moment if it is 1832 or 1833). This ruin is famous 
all over Canada. The Paper describing the research was sent to the 
HistoricAL REVIEW, but I have never seen any notice taken of it. I 
feel positive that if this Paper had been written by an Eastern writer it 
would have been much more widely circulated, and all I can say is that 
I should have been exceedingly surprised if the same article written by 
an Easterner had been sent and had not appeared among the reviews, 
assuming the whole article was not reproduced. 

Now you may very well feel inclined to ask me two questions. No. 1. 
Do I think I could write a review as well as the contributors to the 
HIsToRICAL REvIEW? I certainly do not think so. No.2. DoI think 
I know more about what should be the general field of the REvIEw? I 
certainly do think so. I have lived for five years of my early manhood 
in the East, then for twenty-five years in the West, and this last year 
in the East. (The last not by my own choice.) My general conclusion 
is that if the East will not line itself up as a team-mate with the West, 
then the West will take the lead, and will drag the East in a way it may 
not like. Therefore I say the REVIEW, in its field, should commence 
right now and encourage western writers. It does not seem to me to 
have done much in that line. The eastern writers seem slow to realize 
the existence of western Canada in the field of historical writing. We 
know rather more than we are given credit for. There has been too 
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much in the past of eastern writers writing on western subjects as a 
kind of side-issue when they are not otherwise occupied. It takes a 
western resident to write on western history. It is not for nothing that 
a prominent western reviewer, within the last couple of weeks, referred 
to “‘The wise men of the East’”’ in a strain of delicate sarcasm in con- 
nection with history of the west. 

The Review has a good field to lead historical writing in Canada, 
and I, for one, would be glad to see it take and hold such lead, but it 
will not do so, unless it awakes to the fact that it is not giving a just 
proportion to western writers of western history. I really think it 
would surprise the REVIEw itself, if it went to the trouble of tabulating 
the repetition of eastern writers as contributors to the REviEw. The 
same names occur again and again. Surely there must be some new 
blood worth encouraging, even if they may not be as good writers as 
those from whom articles have so often appeared. 

I may conclude by saying that there is far more good will for the 
success of the HistoRICAL REVIEW in what I have written, than may 
appear on the surface. 

Yours truly, 
J. N. WALLACE 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Makers of Canada Series. Edited by W. L. Grant. Illustrated 
under the direction of A. G. DouGuty. Anniversary edition. 
Twelve volumes. London and Toronto: The Oxford University 
Press. 1926. ($60.00.) 

OVER twenty years ago an enterprising Toronto publisher, Mr. George 

N. Morang, began to publish, under the series title The Makers of 

Canada, the first of those coéperative ventures in the writing of Canadian 

history, of which there have been several since that time. The series 

contained several volumes of outstanding merit, notably Professor 

Shortt’s Sydenham, and Miss Mcllwraith’s Haldimand. Other volumes 

in the series did not reach so high a level, and two or three were dis- 

tinctly unworthy of inclusion in the series. Taken as a whole, The 

Makers of Canada was a somewhat disappointing collection of bio- 

graphies; and as time has passed the progress of historical research 

has rendered some of the volumes obsolete as well. 

Under these circumstances, it required courage on the part of the 
publisher and the editor to bring out a new and revised edition of the 
series. As Mr. Grant says in his general introduction, ‘‘When the Oxford 
University Press took over from Mr. Morang the plates of the original 
edition, and asked me to superintend the necessary revisions, I was not 
long in discovering that in some cases these would have to be extensive.” 
The result has been a new edition which is virtually a new work. In 
the first place, Mr. Grant has courageously discarded three of the 
volumes in the old series, and has replaced them with fresh material. 
The biography of William Lyon Mackenzie, about which there centred, 
twenty years ago, so much unhappy litigation, has been dropped; and 
Mackenzie’s career has been dealt with in some thirty pages added by 
Professor W. P. M. Kennedy to the volume on Baldwin, Lafontaine, and 
Hincks. Le Blond de Brumath’s Life of Bishop Laval has been replaced 
by another biography written by the Abbé H. A. Scott; and Sir John 
Bourinot’s Elgin has been replaced by a volume from the pen of Professor 
W. P. M. Kennedy. These last two volumes are separately noticed. 
At the same time, three or four notable additions have been made to 
the series. Sir John Willison’s Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party, 
which was originally published in 1903, and which still stands as perhaps 
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the most distinguished example of political biography in Canadian 
literature, has been brought by its author up to date, and published in 
one volume; Mr. Walter Vaughan’s Life of Sir William Van Horne, 
originally published in 1920, has also been included in the series, and a 
hitherto unpublished Life of Lord Strathcona, from the pen of Professor 
John Macnaughton, is included in the same volume. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Vaughan’s book, which has already been noticed by us in 
Volume II, pp. 85-6, these works are also noticed separately. 

The remaining volumes of the series have been thoroughly revised _ 
and overhauled. The desirability of preserving intact the original 
plates, in so far as was possible, has meant that in some cases the revisions, 
which have frequently been cast in the form of footnotes and appendices, 
have somewhat the appearance of patchwork; but each volume has been 
placed in the hands of a thoroughly competent reviser, and no one can 
complain that the volumes have not, in some way or other, been brought 
up to date. The Abbé Casgrain’s Wolfe and Montcalm, which was one 
of the weakest volumes in the old series, has been corrected and revised 
by Dr. A. G. Doughty. Mr. A. G. Bradley’s Lord Dorchester and Miss 
Mcllwraith’s Haldimand have been brought up to date by means of 
some very interesting appendices by Professor A. L. Burt. Chancellor 
Burwash’s rather formal account of the life of Egerton Ryerson has 
been admirably revised and extended by Professor C. B. Sissons of 
Victoria College, in such a way that Ryerson takes on in the new edition 
a human aspect which he lacked in the old. Lady Edgar’s General Brock 
has been revised by Brigadier-General E. A. Cruikshank. Mr. Grant 
himself has made the necessary changes in the lives of Joseph Howe and 
Sir Charles Tupper; and Professor George E. Wilson in those of Wilmot 
and Tilley. 

The remaining volumes stand with comparatively little alteration, 
with one exception. The Index and Dictionary of Canadian History, 
which was published as a supplement to the series in 1911, has been 
reconstructed and greatly enlarged by Mr. L. J. Burpee, one of its 
original editors. It has lost the character of an index to the whole 
series, and has become simply a dictionary or encyclopedia of Canadian 
history. It also is noticed by us elsewhere. 

That a series of volumes of the unequal quality of the o!d Makers of 
Canada should have been so greatly improved as an examination of the 
present volumes makes clear, is a tribute not only to the high standard 
but also to the editorial dexterity of Mr. Grant and those who have 
assisted him. It must be said most emphatically that the new series 
is a much more creditable performance than the old. 


W. S. WALLACE 
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Oxford Encyclopedia of Canadian History. By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 
(Makers of Canada series; anniversary edition, Volume XII.) 
London and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1926. Pp. 699; 
maps and illustrations. 
THE index volume of the first edition of the Makers of Canada series 
issued in 1911 partook also of the character of a dictionary of Canadian 
history. Although incomplete and not free from errors, it filled a want 
which had long been urgent, namely the need for some comprehensive 
work of reference for ready consultation by students of Canadian history 
and affairs. The hybrid character of the volume, however, due to the 
attempt to combine the features of index and dictionary, was irritating. 
Under many of the heads the reader was put off with an indexed cross- 
reference to passages in several different volumes, where he merely 
wanted a brief and succinct statement, with perhaps an indication of 
the volumes in which further facts might be found. 

In issuing the new edition of the Makers of Canada series, the general 
editor, Mr. W. L. Grant, has wisely decided to eliminate the index 
material from the volume; and to make it simply a dictionary, or en- 
cyclopedia. What we now have is therefore a radically different work 
from that which was published in 1911. Not only has the index feature 
been omitted, but the material remaining has been greatly revised and 
expanded; and whereas the Index and Dictionary had only 446 pages, the 
present volume runs to 699. More than half the material in the present 
volume is new. 

The task of compiling this volume has been entrusted to Mr. L. J. 
Burpee, who, with Dr. A. G. Doughty, was responsible for the earlier 
work. The wide knowledge of Canadian history shown by Mr. Burpee 
in the result of his labours, is amazing. Though primarily an authority 
on the history of exploration and the fur-trade, a fact which gives to 
the items dealing with these subjects an especial authority and com- 
pleteness, he shows himself hardly less conversant with other phases 
of Canadian history. It is not of course to be expected that the encyclo- 
pedia is free from mistakes; and it is regrettable that a number of the 
errors which appeared in the earlier dictionary do not appear to have 
been corrected. But widely as Mr. Burpee has flung his net, there is 
not much that has escaped him. We have tested his volume by playing 
the game of thinking of a subject and then looking it up to see what he 
has to say about it, and in surprisingly few cases have we been dis- 
appointed. 

In general, Mr. Burpee has succeeded in his rather colossal task as 
well as could have been expected from the efforts of one man. An 
encyclopedia, even in a limited field, ought perhaps to be the result of 
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the co-operation of a number of writers; and if Mr. Burpee should 
think in the future of revising and perhaps expanding his encyclopedia, 
we venture to suggest to him that he should gather about him a band of 
special writers, who, while taking his work as their point of departure, 
would be able to bring to the task the fruit of their special researches. 
Until that day comes, however, we are fortunate in having such a useful 
and comprehensive volume as Mr. Burpee has given us. 

W. S. WALLACE 





The Dictionary of Canadian Biography. Compiled by W. STEWART 

WALLACE. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1926. 

Pp. v, 433. ($12.50.) 
A CONSIDERABLE number of biographical dictionaries have been pub- 
lished in Canada. The present writer possesses at least fourteen, 
gathered together over a long period with some pains. Many of 
them are marred by the inclusion of persons whose lives were not im- 
portant, and none of them is a model of accuracy and careful selection. 
All are useful on account of the extreme poverty of the country in 
respect of works of reference, but their manifold defects have left room 
for a dictionary of a different type and compiled according to a defensible 
plan. As the sponsor of this work is also the editor of THE CANADIAN 
HIsTORICAL REVIEW, it will be sufficient to indicate, without eulogy, its 
scope and purpose. The biographies are brief; they are limited to 
persons who are dead; and to those whose careers are, in one respect or 
another, worthy of record. The arrangement of names is alphabetical. 
The book contains nearly four hundred and fifty large octavo pages, 
and includes nearly two thousand biographies. The decision, as to 
the names to go in and those that should be omitted, must have been 
difficult at times. The editor admits as much, and also indicates the 
onerous nature of the task since, in some cases, “it has been necessary 
to have gravestones copied, newspapers searched, and family records 
consulted.”” There is also the question of length, but where the notice 
of some outstanding person seems inadequate it can usually be supple- 
mented by turning to a special biography. Following the example of 
the famous Dictionary of National Biography, to which this volume 
bears, on a smaller scale of course, some resemblance, the sources of 
the information concerning each subject are given, in enclosed brackets, 
at the end. The needs of the average reader, of the student, of the 
journalist, and others to whom this kind of book of reference is quite 
indispensable, and long and eagerly sought for, have evidently been 
kept in view. One or two of the pitfalls into which the explorers of 
Canadian biography are apt to tumble are worth setting forth: the 
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existence of historical characters bearing the same or similar names, is 
one; confusion also arises about members of the same family; the heed- 
less complacency of previous compilers who confounded one person 
with another is likewise the cause of much perpetuated inaccuracy. The 
readers of the book should turn to its pages for curious instances of 
these perplexities. ‘‘To disentangle all these knots and snarls has been 
a long and tedious process. Nor does the compiler of this volume flatter 
himself that he has succeeded in eliminating from it all errors in detail.’ 
As to dates, it may be said that a survey of the whole work has yielded 
but one error in date, obviously a misprint and easily corrected. Other 
errors are sure to emerge, as they invariably do in all publications. The 
present reviewer, who has had some experience in tracking down dates, 
in verifying statements and pursuing various lines of enquiry in Canadian 
history, and who has visibly aged during the maddening ordeal, may 
be permitted to say that in saving of time alone this work will be wel- 
comed. There are few libraries, public or private, which contain all 
the biographical dictionaries of Canadian origin, but even where such 
is the case, the new dictionary will supersede them. A supplementary 
edition is certain. 


A. H. U. CoLQquHoun 


Index du Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, organe du Bureau des 
Archives, 1895-1925. Par PIERRE GEORGES Roy. (Publié par les 
Archives de la Province de Québec.) Beauceville: ‘L’ Eclaireur’’. 
1925. In four volumes. Pp. 302; 271; 282; 300. 

THE Bulletin des Recherches Historiques has established a reputation as 

a source of interesting and accurate information about French-Canadian 

history. It concerns itself usually with petites choses—biographical 

details, the origin of names, the exact location of places mentioned in 
old documents, the beginning of social customs, or signs of material 
progress. It is greatly to the credit of French Canadians that so much 
careful work has been done upon the minutie of history in their province. 

Such details are not merely curious: they are the building material of 

the accurate historian. The provincial archivist, M. Pierre-Georges 

Roy, has been one of the leaders in these enterprises, having published, 

among numerous other works, the records of several well-known Cana- 

dian families. The Bulletin, which is the official organ of the Archives 
of Quebec, has been published continuously since 1895. It was modelled 
upon the English Notes and Queries and the French Intermédiatre des 
chercheurs et curieux, journals of which the object was-to facilitate an 
interchange of knowledge among scholars with common interests. To 
this function the Bulletin added the publication of notes and documents 
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contributed by its readers or taken from the Archives. The accumu- 
lation of thirty years is now made accessible by the publication of an 
excellent index, which in length and interest is a sufficient commentary 
upon the value of the journal. Volume IV, which concludes the index 
to the first thirty annual volumes, contains also a catalogue of pictures 
printed in these volumes, a separate index to Volume XXXI, the original 
prospectus printed in the first number, and a list of contributors to the 
Bulletin, each with a bibliography of his principal writings. It is un- 
fortunate that the bibliographies are not complete, at least so far as 
published books are concerned, for the list would then serve as an 
adequate record of the writings of French-Canadian historians during 
the last thirty years. No one is so well equipped as the editor of the 
Bulletin to compile such a list. 
MARJORIE GORDON JACKSON 


The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America. By CLARK 
WissLeR. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
1926. Pp. xx, 248. 

Tus book must be viewed in the light of history. In the middle of the 

last century, when Darwin revolutionized the scientific world, anthro- 

pology was little more than the collection of ‘‘curiosities’’ from savage 


races, either in the shape of actual manufactured objects or of peculiar 
beliefs. But the new theory altered that attitude. If there was evolu- 
tion in man’s physical form, it was felt that the same must be true for 
his customs, and theorists began to formulate laws of evolution in 
social practices, in language, and even in religion. Unfortunately, 
man failed to conform to such laws. It was found that certain peoples, 
high in the scale in some respects, were backward in others; that there 
had been degeneration as well as development; above all, that traits 
had spread owing to the contacts of peoples. Thus anthropology took 
on a decidedly historical slant. Moreover, the necessity for the collec- 
tion of fast vanishing data made concentration upon field work necessary, 
and anthropologists had little time to work up the broader aspects of 
their subjects. In the United States, for example, it is only within 
the last few years that there has been an appreciable output of com- 
parative and deductive works, based on field studies, and these have all 
had an historical or psychological leaning. 

Dr. Wissler goes one stage further. . Instead of studying articles 
themselves, he deals with distributions. As the staff officer neglects 
the individual soldier while he pores over his large scale maps and 
plots the location of battalions, brigades, and divisions in relation to 
geographical considerations and means of communication, so the author 
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disregards the individual trait as he studies its diffusion throughout 
the world. First he deals with material objects, tipis, stone collars, 
moccasins, etc., and finds that the most highly specialized forms occur 
in the central part of their range, with the simpler ones radiating in 
all directions. He feels that the simpler are the older types and that 
the whole can be shown as strata. This method of treatment is not 
new; it agrees closely with theories already propounded by Dr. Haddon 
and Dr. Lowie, to name but two exponents. Dr. Wissler, however, covers 
a wider range. Next he deals with discontinuous distribution and 
“independent evolution”’, finding that the latter usually rests on a 
common substratum of culture. The same principle is applied to 
ceremonials such as blood sacrifice, and to intangible elements such as 
kinship terminologies. They follow the same pattern. Finally, he 
considers physical characteristics, and shows that if head form, stature, 
or eye-colour be plotted on a map, they, too, display radiations around 
a centre of maximum development. 

This leads Dr. Wissler to his general conclusion. All human traits, 
whether cultural, mental, or somatological, are diffused through con- 
tact, and that one law governs them all. Those with the wider range 
are earlier, specialized forms with limited spread are later; geographical 
considerations affect distribution, but cannot destroy the basic concepts. 
This means that the relative age of practices can be deduced from the 
area in which they occur, and the author gives several datable in- 
stances to prove his point. 

Needless to say, the contention of this book will not be universally 
accepted. Dr. Wallis, for example (see American Anthropologist, Vol. 27, 
No. 1) disputes the whole validity of distribution as a criterion of age. 
Some of Dr. Wissler’s interpretations, including kinship terminologies, 
rather slight the psychological viewpoint. One wonders, moreover, 
whether language, fully as important as culture or somatology, follows 
the same pattern of distribution. The author deals with several lin- 
guistic phenomena, but not with languages themselves. 

Dr. Wissler has thrown down a challenge that anthropology is a 
true science, a science with laws which can be interpreted in terms of 
space and time by means of distribution and stratification. This may 
be refuted, but cannot be neglected. Incidentally, he has rendered 
another service of great worth. It is often stated that anthropologists 
busy themselves with trivial things; Dr. Wissler shows (p. 20) that these 
are studied, ‘‘not because they are important in themselves, but be- 
cause out of an understanding of them may come an insight into the 
whole of human life.”’ 


T. F. McILWRAITH 
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Bishop Laval. By the Abbé H. A. Scott. (Makers of Canada Series: 
Anniversary edition, vol. I.) London and Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1926. Pp. xiii, 342. 

THE life of Laval in the original series of The Makers of Canada, by 

M. Le Blond de Brumath, has now been superseded by a new life by 

the Abbé H. A. Scott. Without entering on a detailed comparison of 

the two books, it may be said at once that the new life is far better than 
the old. The author, whilst professing his indebtedness to earlier 
biographers of Laval, from La Tour to Gosselin, shows himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the historical literature of the period. The style 
is animated and in general clear, and the arrangement of the biography 
logical, though some of the chapter headings might perhaps have been 
improved. The bibliographical references in the preface might better 
have been placed in a separate note, or arranged in some sort of order. 

But the question any reader of a new life of Laval will ask is, how 
does the biographer treat the issue between clerical and lay governors 
in New France? It is probably impossible that any writer on the 
period, least of all a biographer of one of the two men chiefly concerned, 

Frontenac and Laval, should avoid taking sides; and the chances are 

that he will take the side of the man whose life he is writing. The 

problem was, as Frontenac’s biographer Lorin puts it, who was to rule 
in New France? Frontenac held one view of the situation and its 


needs, Laval another. The Abbé Scott is wholly on the side of Laval 
in the controversy. For him the saintly bishop can do no wrong, 
Frontenac can scarcely do right. Nor indeed do any of the other 
adversaries of the bishop come off any better. The Sulpicians, for 
example, though their services in general are recognized, are severely 


“c 


censured for their “‘underhand”’ dealings with Rome and their desire 
to escape from episcopal control. The abbé is not afraid to appeal to 
history to judge between Laval and Frontenac. ‘‘ Who,” he asks (p. 260), 
“has done the more lasting work, the warrior or the bishop? Who 
has been more beneficial to his country?’’ Whilst the abbé has no 
doubt as to the answer to his question, there will always be readers 
of history who, measuring with a different scale, will be less whole- 
hearted in their approval of the bishop, at the expense of the governor. 
Yet this proviso need not prevent us from recognition of the merits of 
the most satisfactory life in English of the first bishop of Quebec. 
R. FLENLEY 


Un pionnier de Ville-Marie: Gilles Lauzon et sa posterité. Par L. Lauzon, 
ptre., O.M.I. Edition de famille. Québec: L’Action Sociale. 
1926. Pp. 248, illustrations. 
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GILLEs LAuzon (who must not be confounded with the more famous 
Jean de Lauzon, to whom he was not even related by blood) was a 
Norman artisan who settled in Montreal in 1653, and married in 1656 
Marie Archambault. Apart from the fact that he was one of the earliest 
of the civilian inhabitants of Montreal, he is not a person of great 
importance in Canadian history; but his descendants can now look 
back on a lineage, purely Canadian, of nearly three hundred years. 
One of them, Father L. Lauzon, has had the happy idea of combining 
a genealogy of the family with a sketch of Gilles Lauzon’s career. Much 
of this sketch is necessarily occupied with the background of Montreal, 
and of New France, in the second half of the seventeenth century; and 
the details of Lauzon’s life now available are not copious. But Father 
Lauzon has obviously made an exhaustive search for such documents 
as exist; and he has pieced together an interesting and valuable narra- 
tive. The volume will be found to contain much information about 
the life of the average settler in early Montreal, together with a good 
deal which, if one were critical, one might describe as “ padding”’. 
W. S. WALLACE 


Twenty Years of York Factory, 1694-1714: Jérémie’s Account of Hudson 
Strait and Bay. Translated from the French edition of 1720, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. DouGLas and J. N. WALLACE. 
Ottawa: Thorburn and Abbott. 1926. Pp. 42; illustrations. 

Jérémie’s Narrative, which was published in French in 1720 in the 
sixth volume of a collection of voyages published at Amsterdam by 
Jean Frederic Bernard, is an important document for the student of 
the interesting and romantic history of Hudson Bay, all the more so 
as the literature of the subject is somewhat meagre. It is very grati- 
fying, therefore, that Mr. Douglas and Mr. Wallace have made it 
accessible in English, with admirable equipment of introduction and 
notes. 

Jérémie was closely associated with the long conflict between French 
and English for the possession of the Bay. He sailed with Iberville 
in 1694; took part in the capture of York Fort; was there, at what 
had been rechristened Fort Bourbon, when the English recaptured it 
in 1696; returned to France and sailed again for the Bay with Iberville 
in 1697, when the fort once more fell into the hands of the French; was 
again in France in 1707, and sailed from La Rochelle the following year, 
as commandant of Fort Bourbon; and finally, in 1714, in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, he handed over the fort to 
the representatives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Of these stirring events Jérémie gives a brief, but graphic account. 
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When he attempts to sketch the earlier history of the Bay he becomes 
confused. What he has to say of the Indians is, however, important, 
and, as the editors point out, we owe to him the first description of 
that curious northern mammal, the musk-ox, and the first reference to 
the copper deposits of the Arctic coast that afterwards led to Hearne’s 
memorable expedition to the mouth of the Coppermine. 

Several maps and illustrations lend additional interest to the little 
book. 

L. J. BURPEE 


The Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, commonly known as 
the Board of Trade, 1748-1782. By ARTHUR HERBERT BASYE. 
(Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, XIV.) New Haven, 
Connecticut: The Yale University Press. 1925. Pp. viii, 240. 

Dr. BAsSYE has turned aside from investigating the office of secretary 

of state for America to publish an illuminating monograph upon the 

Board of Trade. In this preliminary study he has disposed of some 

current misunderstandings as to the functions and policies of the Board. 

He has, in fact, made the story of that characteristically eighteenth- 

century anomaly a consistent one, by examining the Board itself instead 

of speculating upon the policies of its changing first lords. The origin 
and early history of the Board, which are sketched in an introductory 
chapter, partially account for the confusion of later historians. Although 
by its first commission three kinds of business were to be referred to it— 
conditions affecting trade, the relief of the poor, and plantation affairs— 

the last was from the beginning its main occupation. Its title was a 

misnomer, for comparatively little commercial business was referred 

to it; and its members, though frequently members of the House of 

Commons, showed no special activity when bills respecting trade were 

under consideration. In the second place, the Board was set up by 

William III primarily to investigate matters which fell within the royal 

prerogative. Thus its relation with the executive departments was 

closer than with the houses of parliament. With the Treasury, the 

Admiralty, the law officers, the Privy Council, and the secretaries of 

state it corresponded freely, but it reported to parliament only upon 

request of one of the two houses. Edmund Burke must have been 
ignorant of these aspects of the Board’s history when he complained in 

1780 that its members volunteered no advice upon the commercial 

problems which had been agitating the House of Commons. And 

later historians have fallen into similar errors through failing to read 
accurately enough the orders in council which established the Board 
and altered its functions. 
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The composition of the permanent staff—the under-secretaries and 
clerks—was fairly constant, and in the detail of colonial administration 
as well as sometimes in the framing of general policies their influence 
was appreciable. For example, they opposed, for some years success- 
fully, attempts to tax the colonies. They worked steadily to maintain 
the royal prerogative in disputes between the colonial assemblies and 
the appointed officials, they always contested the issue of bills of credit 
by local assemblies, and they advocated from 1761 to 1768 confining the 
colonists to the east of a boundary line along or near the Alleghany 
mountains. Such facts merit a more complete examination, for they 
elucidate some of the mysteries of British colonial policy. Dr. Basye 
has chosen to deal with the organization of the Board rather than with 
its policies, but in suggestive paragraphs here and there he has revealed 
the further possibilities of the subject. 

The status of the Board turned upon its relations with the executive 
officers, and particularly with the secretary of state who supervised 
colonial administration. The first lords of trade usually pressed for 
admission to the cabinet with the privilege, of direct access to the king, 
for the supervision of correspondence with colonial officials, and for 
the control of colonial patronage. In regard to these matters Dr. Basye 
shows that there was less variation than has commonly been supposed. 
Although some first lords may have possessed nominal cabinet rank, 
they did not exercise the privilege, nor did they hold private audience 
with the king. Between 1752 and 1766 officials in the colonies were 
ordered to correspond regularly with the Board and to send it copies of 
their communications with other departments, and the mass of infor- 
mation so obtained was a permanent source of influence. The privilege 
of nomination to colonial appointments—perhaps in such an age its 
most significant power—varied somewhat within the period, reaching 
a maximum during the years 1752 to 1761, when even prospective 
governors were obliged to seek its favours; but at all times the Board 
had a voice in the selection of minor officials. The curious fact is that 
the activity and importance of the Board were comparatively little 
modified by these formal changes in its power. After 1766, when it 
became a imere board of report to the principal secretary of state— 
even after 1768, when the newly created American secretary took the 
place of the formerly independent first lord of trade—the Board con- 
tinued its former activity without much interruption. The real ex- 
planation of the Board’s influence seems to have been something that 
Dr. Basye nowhere states directly—the fact that its virtual monopoly 
of information and its advice upon colonial appointments were “real 


” 


powers’’, more significant than the changes in the status of the first lord. 
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This interesting subject has been well handled. Wisdom has been 
shown in the omission of material which has been adequately dealt 
with in other books, and space has been saved for the discussion of new 
or controversial points. The notes are interesting, but the text is 
comprehensible without them. The technique might perhaps be 
criticized in one particular: in the record of meetings and attendance 
given in Appendix A, and occasionally throughout the book, the names 
of members should be given in full. For example, two Oswalds were in 
public life at this time, and it would be interesting to discover, without 
referring to other books, whether the Oswald who was so active a member 
of the Board of Trade were the Richard Oswald who helped to negotiate 
the treaty of Versailles. Accuracy in such particulars costs little in 
space, and adds greatly to the usefulness of a book. 

MARJORIE GORDON JACKSON 


A Canadian Manor and its Seigneurs: The Story of a Hundred Years, 
1761-1861. By GrorGE M. Wronc. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. 1926. Pp. xviii, 296; maps and illustrations. 

PROFESSOR WRroONG’s delightful history of the Murray Bay seigniory 
was originally published in 1908. It has long been out of print and 
scarce, and the present reissue will be welcome to many who would be 
glad to possess the book, but have been deterred by the high prices 
asked for second-hand copies. The first edition is repeated in the new 
issue practically without change. In a brief preface the author notes, 
however, that since the first appearance of his book a railway has found 
its way to Murray Bay as well as the ubiquitous motor-car. 

The province of Quebec has not been lacking in local histories. Many 
of these are valuable, but few have been well written, and fewer still 
possess the human interest whlch alone makes history acceptable to 
the average reader. Professor Wrong’s narrative is well written and 
quite captivating in its appeal to human sympathies. Most of the 
book is taken up with the history of Colonel John Nairne, who received 
the grant of the seigniory from General Murray himself, and lived for 
forty years in beneficent occupation of it. But although the author 
in the title of the book limits his subject to the hundred years of posses- 
sion by Nairne and his descendants, he really begins with the very first 
grant of seigniorial rights over the valley more than one hundred years 
before John Nairne appeared on the scene. The first grant, indeed, 
lapsed for want of any attempt at settlement, but about the year 1700 
there undoubtedly were houses and cultivation of the soil. With 
admirable thoroughness Professor Wrong tells us all that is known of 
the first French seigneurs and their families. But the real founders of 
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Murray Bay, or Malbaie, as the inhabitants now prefer to call it, were 
the two young Scottish officers, John Nairne and Malcolm Fraser, who 
settled on either side of the bay and devoted their energies for nearly 
half a century to the task of reclaiming the wilderness for civilization. 
Their difficulties and their successes are described and illustrated by 
quotations from letters. It was a great letter-writing period. There 
was little else to do in the long winter afternoons and evenings except 
write and copy letters. Colonel Nairne had a ready pen, and kept his 
correspondents in Scotland well informed about all that took place at 
Malbaie, and also about his plans, expectations, and forebodings. It 
was not an entirely laborious existence. The sport was good, and 
Colonel Nairne’s man of business in Edinburgh, Gilchrist, who had 
stayed for a time with the seigneur, seems to have had a well-founded 
idea of the valuable fishing in the lakes among the hills, and urges his 
friend not to grant lands adjacent to the best lakes, but to keep the 
control over the fishing in his own hands. Professor Wrong draws an 
apt comparison between Malbaie and the Highlands of Scotland at 
that period and remarks that the young seigneurs, Nairne and Fraser, 
“‘were perhaps hardly more remote from the cultivated world than 
some of the chieftains in their own Scottish Highlands.’’ They were 
indeed brought perforce into contact with the great world. In the half- 
century that followed the cession of Canada to England there were two 
wars on the North American continent, and in both of them Canada 
was invaded by her hostile neighbours on the south. The history of 
these two wars is skilfully interwoven in the narrative of the fortunes 
of the Nairnes, father and son. Colonel Nairne served at Quebec 
during the siege by Montgomery and Arnold in 1775-6, and distinguished 
himself. His son and successor in the seigniory, Thomas Nairne, 
served in the war of 1812 and was killed at the battle of Crysler’s Farm 
in 1813. With the death of the latter, who was unmarried, the seigniory 
passed to his mother for the remainder of her life, then to a married 
sister, and eventually to that sister’s son, who assumed the name of 
Nairne in order to preserve the association of the seigniory with the 
name of its founder. But he too died childless in 1861, the last of the 
descendants of Colonel Nairne. 

The last chapters are a brilliant survey of social conditions in a 
typical French-Canadian village, and a sketch of what a summer visitor 
at the present day may experience and enjoy. In the appendix of 
contemporary documents are a very interesting journal kept by Malcolm 
Fraser during the siege of Quebec by Wolfe, and a letter from Colonel 
Nairne describing briefly the siege of Quebec by the Americans in 1775-6. 

H. H. LANGTON 
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The Preliminaries of the American Revolution as seen in the English Press, 
1763-1775. By Frep. JUNKIN HINKHOUSE. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1926. Pp. 216. ($3.50.) 

Tuis is a useful treatise. The writer has disregarded the debates, state 

papers, public speeches, etc., which form the usual basis of knowledge, 

and has devoted himself to the minor, but significant material found in 
the anonymous writings upon American affairs in English magazines, 
newspapers, and similar publications between 1763 and 1775. The 
development of public opinion is well set forth by this plan. It was 
expressed in this form because the writers had no other vehicle for 
putting their views forward. They were not advisers of the king, 
members of either house of parliament, or influential in moulding the 
policy of state. Their contributions may have modified or inspired the 
leaders, and their opinions may have been prompted by prejudice or 
selfish interest. However that may be, the student of the period cannot 
afford to neglect such material. It illustrates the stages through which 
the dispute passed: first, the commercial, wherein injury to trade aroused 
opposition to government measures; second, the constitutional bearings 
of the coming conflict, reflecting the proper relationship between Mother 
Country and colony, stil! a subject of profound uncertainty; third, the 
political, which ended the war. The English discussions, therefore, 
were as vigorous and searching as those in the colonies, and the author 
provides fresh proof of why, at the time, the struggle was regarded by 
some as a civil war. The student will find that the treatise is full of 
suggestions on several aspects of the revolution. Two of these may be 
mentioned, although the author with admirable sense sticks to his 
text, which is a review of the selected material, and raises as few points 
as possible. Does not the collected evidence indicate the reasons 
governing Shelburne in choosing a London merchant to negotiate peace? 

May we not find some explanation of that recrudescence of feeling 

which culminated in the Gordon Riots of 1780? 

A. H. U. CoLQuHOoUN 


























Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by EpmunpD C. 
BuRNETT. Volume 3. January 1 to December 31, 1778. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1926. Pp. 
Ixii, 582. 

THE year 1778 is vital in the American Revolution, for it saw the com- 

pletion of the alliance with France which really determined the outcome 

of the war. This volume contains seven hundred and six letters collected 
from a great variety of sources and arranged in chronological order. 

There is a complete list of the members of Congress, not alphabetically, 
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but under the headings of each state. The index is a masterpiece. The 
letters vary, of course, in quality, and most of them relate to minute 
points, of interest chiefly to special students. The collection has 
involved great labour on the part of the editor, and it will remain an 
indispensable authority in respect of the policy of the Continental 
Congress. It contains matters not intended for publication—the gossip 
of letter-writers on the distress at Valley Forge during that winter when 
the British held Philadelphia, the Conway Cabal against Washington, 
the dangers of the recent treaty with France due to reliance on foreign 
aid, the inefficiency of the executive authority by Congress due to 
government by Committees of which the personnel was constantly 
changing, and so on. 

Canada plays some, but no very important, part in the letters. The 
alliance with France, of which final word was received only in May, 
1778, naturally aroused expectations that the French in Canada would 
be, by this, drawn into the new Confederation. Later there was an 
elaborate plan, which came to nothing, for an expedition to Canada 
under Lafayette. The committee of Congress on foreign affairs, com- 
posed of three well-known men, R. H. Lee, James Lovell, and Robert 
Morris, signed on May 14, 1778, a document declaring that ‘‘ Nova 
Scotia has long expressed its wishes to be adopted by us and now afresh 
solicits [sic]. Canada will be greatly affected by the news of our alliance 
with its former parent state’’ (p. 237). The official character of the 
statement about Nova Scotia arouses curiosity as to the authority on 
which it is based. 

Samuel Adams was a persistent advocate of the annexation of Canada. 
On November 3, 1778, he wrote to Joseph Warren: ‘‘I hope we shall 
secure to the United States, Canada Nova Scotia and the Fishery by our 
Arms or by Treaty. Florida too is a troubling object in the South... . 
We shall never be upon a solid Footing till Britain cedes to us what 
Nature designs we should have, or till we wrest it from her” (p. 476). 
Florida was then a British province, and Britain was soon to cede it, 
not to the United States, but back to Spain, from whom she had taken 
it twenty years earlier. Adams would no doubt have included Louisiana 
in Nature’s heritage to the United States, but for fear of offending the 
new ally, France. 

It is amusing to see the trepidation of Congress in regard to the 
French plenipotentiary, Gérard. It was the first time that colonists 
had direct relations with a foreign power, and Samuel Adams was 
anxious that the ceremonial should be “adapted to the true republican 
Principles, for this Instance may be recurred to as Precedent in futurity”’ 
(p. xx). One flamboyant member of Congress wrote of the reception as 
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“the most interesting interview that ever took place in America, or 
perhaps in the world.”” Great was the rage of Congress, a little later, 
when the commission under Lord Carlisle sent from England to negotiate 
a settlement demanded to know from Congress how it conceived itself 
‘Authorised to make Treaties with Foreign Nations”’ (p. xxii). Then 
as now the problem of foreign relations was acute in respect of ties with 
the Mother Country. The passions and manners of Congress seem 
naive to our more sophisticated age. On April 12, 1778, the members 
signed a document pledging their honour to meet punctually; except in 
committee of the whole not to speak for more than ten minutes; and 
to preserve ‘‘decency and politeness in debate’’ (p. 165). 
GEORGE M. WRONG 


The Dominions and Colonial Offices. By Sir GEORGE V. FippEs. London 
and New York: Putnam’s Sons. 1926. Pp. 288. 

Tuts book is divided into three parts: the official machine, colonies and 

protectorates, the Dominions. The first part contains much valuable 

information especially in connection with subsidiary organizations. 

The second part also abounds in information, but is disfigured by com- 

pression. 


The division dealing with the Dominions is disappointing and irri- 


tating. It seems to follow no logical plan. The chapters cover emigra- 
tion, the Indian question in the Dominions, mandates, Australasia, 


South Africa, colonial conferences, imperial conferences, conference 
results, the Dominions’ office. It is evident that no serious attempt 
has been made to proceed on any principles. Nine equally important 
chapters on nine equally important subjects might easily have been 
written. Why include ‘mandates’? under the general title ‘ Do- 
minions’’, when the mandates controlled by the Dominions have nothing 
on earth to do with either the Dominions’ office or the Colonial office? 
The British mandates in place of appearing in this chapter and division 
ought to have been included in connexion with “the Middle East’”’ 
division of chapter II, part II. Again, why is an account given in some 
detail of developments in Australasia from 1784 and in South Africa from 
the “Great Trek’’, while British North America is left almost severely 
alone? We are not in the least complaining of the neglect, indeed from 
some points of view it is almost welcome; we merely point it out as 
evidence of the lack of ‘“‘thought organization”’. 

We should not like to write: ‘the rebellion that broke out was soon 
quelled by Sir Francis Head... but he could get no decision from 
Glenelg as to his policy, and he also resigned”’ (p. 5). It was as little as 
Head could do to quell a rebellion for which he was largely responsible; 
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and, weak as Glenelg was, it is quite unjust to lay Head’s resignation at 
his door. Head resigned not because of Glenelg’s lack of “‘decision”’, 
but because his own political folly and fatuous conceit made resignation 
the only course open to him, were he to escape recall. Glenelg made 
decisions enough and Head refused point blank to carry them out. It 
is quite the usual thing to see no merit at all in Glenelg; but we should 
have expected Sir George Fiddes to have said one word of praise for 
Glenelg’s New Zealand policy. The reference to the sale of Bermuda 
needs some record of the Virginia Company (p. 53). The duties of 
“the privy council of Malta”’ are not clear (p. 55). The “first batch of 
involuntary emigrants’? to New South Wales were conveyed in “‘six’”’ 
transports not ‘“‘nine’’; the confusion is due to the inclusion of the three 
store-ships (p. 156). “Arthur Phillip’’ was the first governor of New 
South Wales not “ Phillips’ (p. 157). The earliest idea of a federated 
Australia is usually assigned to Earl Grey’s dispatch of July 31, 1847, 
nd not to 1849 (p. 197). Did the last meeting of the Federal Council 
take place in ‘1897’ (p. 199)? Quick assigns it to January 1899. There 
is some confusion of thought in connexion with the proposal that the 
governors of the Australian states be appointed locally. Sir George 
Fiddes deems it ‘“‘more to the point to suggest that the proposal, if 
adopted, would diminish the degree of independence towards the Com- 
monwealth government which the states now enjoy and are anxious to 
maintain, and would be a step towards reducing them to the status of 
provinces’’ (p. 201). Is the implication that the new “‘local’”’ governor 
would not have the same full executive authority as his predecessors? 
Is the implication that the selection of a “‘local’’ governor would affect 
the “status’’ of the ‘‘states’’? The “domicile’’ or “nationality” of 
a governor has nothing whatever to do with “the degree of independence”’ 
enjoyed by “‘state’’ or ‘province’, that is a matter for constitutional 
law. There is a loose reference (p. 252) to the trouble at the Imperial 
conference of 1911 over the Hague conference. Sir George Fiddes uses 
the words ‘“‘where possible’’ to apply to future consultation in connexion 
with Hague conferences and to all other international agreements 
affecting the Dominions. As a matter of fact consultation was guaran- 
teed to the Dominions in relation to all future Hague conferences and 
a similar procedure was promised in relation to other international 
agreements affecting the Dominions, subject, however, to the limitation 
of “time’’, “opportunity”’ and ‘subject matter’. The Canadian 
“agent”’ in London was known as “High Commissioner’’ from the 
time of Galt’s appointment and this title was official long before the 
“self-governing colonies’’ be me “ Dominions’’ (p. 253). There are 
two important omissions and two mistakes in the resolution of the War 
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Cabinet on the channels of communication between the Dominion 
governments and the British government (p. 266). The “note” taken 
by the Conference of 1923 of the proposed naval base at Singapore is 
misquoted (p. 269). The official report of the same Conference is again 
misquoted (p. 275). 

Finally we should like to call attention to Sir George Fiddes’s de- 
duction in relation to Mandates (B and C) from the fact that no pro- 
vision has been made for their revocation. He states that they are 
“presumably granted in perpetuity”’ (p. 191). There does not seem 
to be much doubt about it. Smuts told che Germans of South-West 
Africa, at Windhuk in 1920, that their future lay indissolubly with the 
Union, a position which he emphatically maintained in the legislature 
in the following year. The same conception runs through the important 
case Rex v. Jacobus Christian (S.A. App. 1922.) It would thus seem 
that the preference expressed by the Dominions during the peace negotia- 
tions for simple annexation as against the mandatory system has been 
realized, and this in spite of all the high moral mouthings and the fact 
that Article xxii of the Covenant seems to imply that a time will come 
when the mandated colonies will be able to stand by themselves. It is 
well to have Sir George Fiddes’s opinion on record. 

The index is somewhat inadequate. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


The Story of the Nancy and Other Eighteen-Twelvers. By C. H. J. SNIDER. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1926. Pp. xvi, 334. 
Tuis, as Mr. Snider has confessed, is a story book—a collection of tales 
of adventure and exploit and heroism on the Great Lakes during the War 
of 1812. It makes no pretence of being a complete historical account of 
that fresh-water conflict. Following faithfully, albeit imaginatively, 
the logs and letters of the captains and commodores of the Nancy's 
and Niagara's and Queen Charlotte's that sailed the inland lakes in 1812, 
the author has recreated for the twentieth century the stirring deeds 
of the early nineteenth. There is in his narrative a wealth of detail 
culled out of the old records, ‘‘from the price of pork to the colour of 
fighting flags.’’ There are realistic pictures of Oswego and Put-In Bay, 
of the Linnet and the Confidence and the tragedy of Plattsburg, when 
Sir George Prevost, “‘the champion soft-hitter,” right-about faced and 
marched away. A casual photograph is thrown in of York, with its 
‘“‘sixty wooden houses packed in eight blocks between the Don River 
and the market square in front of St. James’ Church; a few stores, more 
taverns, and Parliament Buildin’s down by the harbour at the river’s 
mouth.” Portraits are flashed on the screen of Commodore Chauncey 
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with his round red face, of Yeo, who was ‘“‘a hard fighter and a hard 
driver and a hard loser,”’ of Sheaffe, ‘‘keener on bein’ always the last 
man to back up from the enemy than on keepin’ his own men from 
backin’ up”’, of Robert Heriot Barclay, and of the Rev. John Strachan, 
D.D. 

Mr. Snider’s style is extraordinarily vivid. In some of his descrip- 
tions he has captured the subtle thing called atmosphere, particularly 
in the bits that come from the mouth of the old seafaring raconteur. 
““There was no sleep for anybody in Kingston that night of the ninth 
of November,’ Malachi went on, speaking principally to the binacle. 
‘Watchfires roared along the water-front in the gale that blew, and men, 
women and children huddled around them and stared at the tossing 
anchor-lights of the Yankee fleet, far across the wind-whipped water.’”’ 
Or again; “‘Daylight showed the Yankee fleet thrashing out for the 
open. Lake Ontario was running like a raging river, in grey-green 
combers. Their fluffy white tops blew off in smoke as they rose. Chaun- 
cey crowded every stitch onto his slab-sided old brig, and back an’ forth, 
back an’ forth across the narrow channel she sidled.”’ 

From the point of view of historical research, such a book as this 
has perhaps little value. But from the utilitarian standpoint of popu- 
larizing history, of arousing the interest of the average man in the 


thrilling annals of Canada’s past, it is of infinitely more practical use 
than waggon-loads of erudite theses. 


ALISON EWART 


The Fighting Bishop: John Strachan, the First Bishop of Toronto, and 
other Essays in his times. By TuHomMAs B. ROBERTON. Ottawa: 
The Graphic Publishers, Limited. 1926. Pp. 179. 

On the second and third of these four essays by the literary editor of 

the Manitoba Free Press, unqualified praise can be bestowed. They 

emphasize the claims of Barclay and Salaberry, respectively a naval and 

a military officer in the war of 1912, to honour and to the gratitude of 

the Canadian people. It would not have detracted, however, from the 

second essay, if the author had given credit to Dr. Strachan for the 
efforts put forth by him to ensure justice being done to Barclay by the 
court martial. 

The fourth essay has literary merit of a Carlylean sort, and it con- 
tains interesting thumbnail sketches, so to speak, of the conspirators of 
the ‘spineless rebellion”’ of 1837, as Mr. Roberton calls it. It is dis- 
figured, though, by jibes such as ‘‘the saintly Robinson’’, and by its 
supposedly humorous handling of Sir Francis Bond Head’s name, to 
specify nothing else. Contemporary drawings still extant show that 
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‘shack of a government house’”’ does not accurately describe Sir Francis’s 
dwelling-place in Toronto. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Roberton himself is not wholly 
free from blame in the matter of chronology, for offences against which 
he casts reflections upon Sir Francis. His greatest sins in this respect, 
and his worst misleading grouping of events, are found in the first essay, 
which furnishes the book with its title. 

Claiming to deal with the career of the first Anglican bishop of 
Toronto, Mr. Roberton in reality devotes himself in the main to a very 
small part of his political period, from about 1828 to 1836, when the 
‘earned doctor was only archdeacon of York. The title ought therefore 
to be The Fighting Archdeacon. 

By neglecting the valuable part of Strachan’s educational work; 
by taking little or no account of the great services which he rendered 
to the community and the Empire during the War of 1812; by omitting 
his philanthropic activities of a later date; by forgetting the post-war 
conditions with which he and his loyal contemporaries had to deal; by 
shutting his eyes to the fact that, after all, there is something to be 
said for the Family Compact from its own point of view, and that in 
every new community a point is at last reached at which a trial of 
strength between old-timers and new-comers becomes inevitable; by 
disregarding the fact of the obedience owed by and required from even 
an archdeacon to and by his ecclesiastical superiors, three of whom in 
succession moulded and guided the policy of the Church from 1803, 
when Strachan was made a deacon, down to 1839, when only he began 
to have the right, as bishop, to do so; by failing to grasp the truth that 
the struggle for constitutional government in Canada was proceeding 
concurrently with that in Great Britain itself, and that the Canadians, 
in all probability, had about as much liberty as their fellow-Britons 
who had stayed at home enjoyed; and, generally speaking, by persisting 
in looking at his subject from the standpoint of 1926. rather than from 


that of 1815-1867, Mr. Roberton has given a very inadequate treatment 
of it. He has, moreover, handled it, not as a historian, but as a campaign 
writer in the thick of an election contest. 


Mr. Roberton has also fallen into positive mis-statements in several 
places. Among them are the following: (1) It was St. Andrew’s, not 
St. Paul’s, Church, Aberdeen, to which the youthful Strachan, down to 
his sixteenth year, was “‘carried’’ by his non-juring Episcopalian father. 
(2) The Hon. Richard Cartwright, M.L.C., although he was a judge, 
was not at any time a lawyer. (3) There never was an Archbishop 
Macdonell, it having been the bishop of that name who made the 
famous remark that Dr. Sirachan and Mr. Chief Justice Powell “under 
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the nominal administration of Colonel Smith, Mr. Gore, and Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, actually governed the province until they quarrelled 
amongst themselves’’—to give the correct form of the quotation. (4) 
Documents that are accessible prove that Strachan was not “at Sir 
John Colborne’s ear’’. (5) Sir John, though admitted on page 49 to 
have been an “officer [?] du premier ordre’, is called on page 58 “an 
excellent man, who had, among other notable things, helped to bury 
Sir John Moore at Corunna’’. A truly historical way surely in which 
to speak of the man to whom competent military authorities award the 
chief credit for the victory of the British arms at Waterloo and of the 
beneficent patron of education in Guernsey and in Upper Canada, who 
founded Upper Canada College. 

So long as McGill University, Trinity College, Toronto, the commu- 
tation funds of Anglican dioceses in Ontario, the dioceses of Toronto, 
Huron, and Ontario with their endowment funds, and the distinctive 
features of the Canadian synodical system endure, it is idle for Mr. 
Roberton to say, as he does at page 12: ‘‘At the end the Bishop had to 
suffer a total loss. He saw his policies discarded, his projects ruined, 
his privileges extinguished, his ambitions frustrated.” All of these 
institutions and organizations, excepting the first mentioned, came into 
existence through Strachan’s initiative and exertions between 1849 and 
1867, that is long after the political part of his career was behind him, 
and much more than ten years after he became bishop of Toronto. Three 
years before his elevation to the see he had ceased (in 1836) to be a 
member of the Executive Council and the dominant political personage 
in the province. 


A. H. YounG 


Early Days in Upper Canada: Letters of John Langton from the Backwoods 
of Upper Canada and the Audit Office of the Province of Canada. 
Edited with an introduction by W. A. LANGcton. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1926. Pp. xl, 310; illustrations 
and maps. 

StuDENTs of Canadian history will welcome a vivid description of the 

actual conditions of pioneer life in Upper Canada a century ago. Con- 

temporary accounts written by travellers are not uncommon, but these 
do not portray the daily life of the settler with the accuracy which only 
intimate personal knowledge can give. Few people have the ability to 
describe the ‘“‘common round’”’ with simplicity and realism, and in any 
case the life of the pioneer with its incessant toil did not encourage such 
literary effort. The letters which appear in this volume have all the 
qualities so highly desirable and so seldom found. They reveal a man of 
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culture, sound judgment, good-humour, and great breadth of interests, 
who was, moreover, an active participant in every episode which he 
describes. 

John Langton, the writer, came to Canada fresh from Cambridge in 
1833. He bought land on the shore of Sturgeon Lake, north of Peter- 
borough, and about two-thirds of the volume is taken up with letters 
written during the next four years, describing his life as a backwoods 
settler. After some years spent in farming and lumbering, he turned 
to public life. A term in the legislature (1851-1855) was followed by 
appointment to the newly-created auditorship of public accounts and 
election to the vice-chancellorship of the University of Toronto. After 
Confederation he became auditor-general and deputy minister of finance, 
and hold the combined offices until his superannuation in 1878. 

Some sixty pages, devoted to letters describing his early months as 
auditor of public accounts, reveal an amazing condition of inefficiency 
and confusion, although with less corruption than might have been 
expected in such a situation. The Board of Works proved to be the 
‘dirtiest stall in the Augean stable.”” The references to Egerton Ryerson 


in these pages constitute probably the most interesting portrait in the 
volume. Ryerson’s great contribution to education and the strength 
of his personality are acknowledged. Men who commanded respect 


and even fear were “visibly cowed in the presence of Ryerson.” The 
writer finds room, however, for severe criticism of Ryerson’s motives and 
methods, especially in the handling of money. 

A long letter regarding the University of Toronto in 1856 is an 
amusing, intimate, and valuable document. The interference of the 
governor-general in administration was well meant, but often extremely 
awkward, as in the case of the planning of University College. His 
Excellency’s architectural ideas, finally modified, resulted in ‘‘a hybrid 
with some features of Norman, of early English, etc., with faint traces 
of Byzantine and the Italian palazzo, but altogether a not unsightly 
building.”” John Langton was determined on a reform of the teaching 
in the University. The printed programme of courses he described as 
“a mass of absurdity.”’ 

In the last selection, dated 1869, the opinion is advanced that the 
Clergy Reserves had handicapped the growth of the Church of England 
in Canada. Langton, although a staunch Anglican, had advanced this 
argument before the abolition of the Reserves, and in his letter he 
pointed out that the rapid growth of the church in recent years had 
amply confirmed his earlier view. 

Of greatest general interest, however, are the letters describing the 
experiences of the writer as a pioneer between 1833 and 1837. Every 
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problem confronting the backwoods settler in his early years is described 
minutely with its pros and cons. The steps involved in finding and 
buying suitable land, the method of clearing it, the best kind of house 
to build, the best crops to grow, the difficulty of marketing the product 
and of freighting in supplies, the prices of everything, the scarcity of 
currency, the attractions and pitfalls of the lumber business, the enter- 
tainment of guests, the problem of how and what to cook so as to avoid 
the expensive, but ever-necessary, staple of American salt pork—these 
and many other topics are handled with the zest of a man who enjoyed 
life. From this point of view the book is a valuable addition to the 
accessible sources of this type. A few sidelights are thrown on the 
political life of the time. An amusing paragraph describes the reception 
prepared for the governor by a backwoods community. Although 
John Langton had little sympathy for the radicalism of ‘‘that little 
factious wretch Mackenzie’’, he had some severe criticisms to make of 
the policies and administration of Mackenzie’s opponents, and in this 
attitude he no doubt represented a great many independent voters 
throughout the province. 

The introduction by the editor includes an interesting description 
of conditions in Upper Canada in 1833, and a biographical sketch of 
John Langton which might well have been extended. There are two 
maps and over twenty charts and illustrations. Many of the latter are 
from drawings made by a sister of the author during the years in which 
the letters were written. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS BROWN 





Lord Elgin. By W. P. M. KeNnNepy. (Makers of Canada Series, 
Volume IX.) London and Toronto: The Oxford University Press. 
1926. Pp. vi, 272. 

TuIs volume replaces the late Sir John Bourinot’s life of Lord Elgin 

which appeared in the original Makers of Canada series. It differs from 

the earlier life in concentrating attention to a greater extent on the 
peaks of Elgin’s achievement,—his introduction of a working scheme of 
colonial self-government and his education of British statesmanship in 
the new principles of imperial unity,—while considering very hurriedly 
many phases of his activities not unimportant in an estimate of his 
contribution to Canadian development. The chief merit of Professor 

Kennedy’s treatment is that it adequately relates Elgin’s supremely 

important accomplishment in practical government to the larger move- 

ments which have created the modern British Empire. _ Here the author 
is on solid ground, for too much cannot be said in praise of the vision 
and courage which combined to place the relationship between the colony 
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and the mother-country on the only basis adequate to support the structure 
of Empire. Time has paid eloquent tribute to the wisdom of Elgin. 

In craftsmanship the author has not done himself justice. The 
book bears evidence of hasty workmanship, for which, according to the 
“custom of the trade’’, the publisher is usually responsible. One 
would gladly have learned more of Elgin’s connection with the great 
constructive movements of his time, such as, for instance, the extensive 
railway development which marked his administration or the establish- 
ment of a sound basis of credit by which Canadian projects might be 
financed. Factors such as these were most important in themselves and 
were not without influence on the political development of the Canadas. 
The separate treatment of the problem of responsible government and 
the annexation movement involves the loss of valuable historical atmos- 
phere. It is significant that George Moffatt, who presided over the 
meeting on the Champ de Mars on the eve of the burning of the Legis- 
lative Building, was also the guiding genius of the British American 
League. The acuteness of economic discontent was a most important 
factor in arousing the violence of political passions. 

The opinion that Elgin did not “connect himself with the wisdom or 
unwisdom”’ of the plans and aims of his ministers (p. 74) is open to 


doubt. Objection was taken to his conduct because, as it was alleged, 


he went out of his way to associate himself with the policy of his ministers. 
A sense of loyalty to his ministers tended to make him their advocate 
and, so doing, shattered the confidence of the opposition in his impar- 
tiality. One of his supreme achievements was the successful coaching 
of his ministers in the arts of the political game. When the conflict is 
strenuous, it is difficult to combine the duties of coach and referee. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that his decisions were frequently questioned 
on the ground that he favoured his own pupils. 

D. A. McARTHUR 


Lord Strathcona. By JOHN MACNAUGHTON. (The Makers of Canada 
Series: Anniversary Edition, Vol. X.) London and Toronto: The 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xii, 391. 

PRINCIPAL GRANT says in his preface to this volume that it is one of the 

outstanding volumes of this series. The present reviewer is at liberty 

to say that it would be an outstanding volume in any series. One 
does not like to think that because of prudence this volume remained 
unpublished since 1917, and that Principal Grant found it necessary 

“to excise comments which I would fain have dared to publish’’. For- 

tunately, its value has at last been recognized; and it is fitting indeed 

that it should be presented for the first time in an anniversary edition. 
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It is a sorry business to point out defects, but, in the interests of 
reviewing, it is necessary. The historian intent on accuracy in state- 
ments of fact will use this book with caution. Professor Macnaughton 
has read widely, and he has done much of his work with theroughness, 
but it could hardly be expected that he would be able to check every 
detail in a canvas which begins with the fur-trade and ends with the 
Imperial Conferences. No sound historian will agree with him in many 
opinions he has expressed, but no historian can afford to neglect these 
opinions. They are not given without evidence, and at times this 
evidence is examined with uncanny shrewdness. The analysis, for 
example, of the activities of the House of Commons on November 5, 
1878, is unusually keen. It is scarcely probable that Professor Mac- 
naughton’s views of Lord Strathcona will be accepted as final. There 
remains a suspicion that he has erred on the side of Mr. Beckles Willson, 
though he has by no means neglected Mr. W. T. R. Preston’s work. 
The style is his own—the Biblical quotations and all. I hope that 
some grammarian will attempt to analyse the sentence which begins 
on page 148 and ends on page 150. Some corrections may be made 
in a volume which it is to be hoped will not be buried ina series, but will 
appear by itself. Fort Carlton (p. 99) and Kittson (p. 235) are mis- 
spelled. C. I. Brydges should be C. J. Brydges (p. 209). Other minor 
details should be corrected; for example, wheat is not grown “far within 
the Arctic Circle’? in Canada (p. 295). There is an index, but no 
bibliography. 

But the work is much more than a biography of Lord Strathcona. 
It is a history of the Dominion of Canada. It has its defects of detail, 
but no one has approached Professor Macnaughton in his grasp of the 
main principles which have been behind the movement toward Con- 
federation. He has not carried the study to its logical conclusion; but 
he has suggested the broad outlines, and it is very much within the 
realm of probability that later students who have pored over details 
will do little more than round out and fill in the sketch which he has 
made. It was probably to be expected that this sketch would be sug- 
gested by a man from another field than history, who came fresh to 
the subject, and a man who worked over details, but who found them 
tedious. Undue praise is tiresome. This is not in any sense the final 
word on the background of Canadian development, but it is the first 
volume which has shown an appreciation of the lines of the foundation. 
Professor Macnaughton has performed in some sense for Canadian history 
a task similar to that which Lord Strathcona performed for Canadian 
expansion. 


H. A. INNIs 
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Sir Wilfrid Laurier. By Sir JoHN WiLiison. (Makers of Canada 
Series: Anniversary edition.) London and Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1926. Pp. xiii, 472; 526. 

IT is nearly a quarter of a century since Mr. J. S. (now Sir John) Willison 

published in two volumes that distinguished essay in political biography, 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party. As editor of the Toronto 

Globe, the leading organ of political liberalism in English-speaking 

Canada at that time, he had been especially well equipped with infor- 

mation for the writing of this book, and the result was perhaps the 

most successful venture in the writing of Canadian biography, or indeed 
perhaps of Canadian history, up to that time. The book has, however, 
long been out of print, and within recent years has appeared in the 

Book prices current and Book auction records as bringing fancy prices. 

It is therefore a matter for rejoicing that Sir John Willison has now, 
at the request of the editor and publishers of the anniversary edition 
of the Makers of Canada series, undertaken to bring his narrative down 
from the year 1900 to the date of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s death in 1919, 
and to issue the revised and enlarged edition as a single volume in the 
Makers of Canada series. It is perhaps regrettable that the volume 
could not have been issued, as it was originally, in a separate form, 
and it is to be hoped that means will later be found for bringing the new 
edition more within the reach of students. It is also surprising that, 
except in the case of the final chapter, there have been no extensive 
revisions or corrections made in the original plates, especially when it is 
remembered that much has come to light, during the last quarter of a 
century, with regard to the earlier years of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s political 
career, through the publication of Professor Skelton’s official biography 
of Sir Wilfrid, through the publications of such political biographies and 
autobiographies as those of Sir Richard Cartwright, Sir Charles Tupper 
and Sir George Ross, and through illuminating monographs on Laurier, 
such as that published in 1922 by Mr. J. Dafoe. For what we have 
received, however, we must be duly grateful. 

Sir John Willison has covered the period from 1901 to 1919 in two 
pregnant chapters of somewhat more than fifty pages each. The first 
of these is entitled, ‘‘Ten Years of Office’, and the latter, ‘Again in 
Opposition”’. In the first, he tells the story of the latter part of the 
Laurier régime, with especial emphasis on the railway question, the 
autonomy Acts, the naval service bill, and the reciprocity campaign. 
In the second, he deals with the controversy over the Borden naval aid 
bill, the outbreak of the war in 1914, the course of Laurier throughout 
the great struggle, and his death soon after its cessation. Naturally, 
the scale which the author uses in dealing with these subjects is smaller 
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than that used in the earlier chapters of the book; and they have a 
sketchiness which the rest of the book lacks. But in other respects 
they show no falling off from the standard which the author first set 
himself. There is the same lucid and urbane style, the same charity 
and generosity of outlook, the same acute diagnosis of political conditions. 
In a few places Sir John Willison breaks a lance with Sir Wilfrid’s official 
biographer, Professor Skelton, and he does not hesitate to accuse Pro- 
fessor Skelton of revealing ‘‘a Laurier too critical of British policy, 
and too fearful of co-operation with the Mother Country” (pt. II, 
p- 480). In another place (pt. II, p. 396) he calls attention to a passage 
in Professor Skelton’s book which, he says, ‘‘is remarkable for its mis- 
understanding and inaccuracy.’’ On the whole, the picture of Laurier 
by Sir John Willison is executed in a colder and more dispassionate 
light than that by Professor Skelton. In the last chapter, entitled 
“The Man and his Methods”, which has been much expanded and 
revised, and in which a number of matters such as the Hutton and 
Dundonald incidents, the Alaska boundary, and the Imperial preference, 
are dealt with, Sir John Willison does not spare his criticism of Laurier 
where he thinks criticism deserved. The following passage, for instance, 
will no doubt be somewhat of a shock to those who have regarded 
Laurier as a sort of Sir Galahad of politics: 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier had a large toleration for patronage. When eager civil 
service reformers confessed their desire to relieve him of the ‘‘incubus of patronage”’ 
there crept into his eyes a look of humorous wisdom which would have cooled their 
ardour if they had understood all its significance. He believed there was far more 
of gain than of loss to governments and parties through control over appointments 
to office and distribution of public contracts. He knew that ‘“‘funds’’ were necessary 
to organize constituencies and carry elections and seldom was anxious to discover 
the sources of the contributions. There never was in Canada a more flagrant 
misuse of public works and public appropriations to influence constituencies than 
in the general election of 1908, but Laurier was acquiescent. He loved power 
as dearly as ever did Sir John Macdonald and one doubts if in use of the means 
to hold power he was more scrupulous than the Conservative leader of whose 


methods he had exact knowledge and upon whose career his own, to a degree, was 
fashioned (pt. II, p. 468-9). 


So far as the issues of the war and Laurier’s relation to them are con- 
cerned, the author passes these over with a light touch. ‘In his course 
throughout the great war there is much to admire and perhaps some- 
thing to deplore. We are still too near the events of those days for dis- 
passionate judgment” (pt. II, p. 434). It will be seen from these 
passages that the author of the original edition of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and the Liberal Party has travelled some distance since 1903. But his 
subject still has for him the same attraction, and there creeps into his 
narrative repeatedly the old admiration for his former political leader. 
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On the whole, the chapters which are now added strike one as coming 
as near to historical impartiality as human limitations will permit. 

W. S. WALLACE 










The Spell of French Canada. By FRANK OLIVER CALL. Boston: L. C. 

Page and Company. 1926. Pp. ix, 372. ($3.75. 
PROFESSOR CALL, who has lived under the influence of French Canada 
since childhood, has been well chosen to give reasons for the potency 
of its spell. He takes us first on a pilgrimage to St. Hilaire, and then 
along the Richelieu to visit the ruins of Fort Chambly. The American 
invasions in 1775 and 1812 and the troublous times of 1837 are con- 
stantly called to mind, but now all is peace and beauty. ‘‘Among the 
flowers, the most conspicuous were the yellow and red columbine and 
the giant white trilliums faintly touched with pink.’’ Montreal is 
visited, and the author notes with regret that the old is rapidly giving 
way to new. The beauties of the Laurentians are described, but we 
could wish that, for so important a subject, our author had not con- 
tented himself with excerpts from the diary of a friend. The same may 
be said of his chapter on Quebec, which is composed entirely of quotations 
from Colonel Wood’s excellent brochure entitled Unique Quebec. The 
picture of the ‘Country of Maria Chapdelaine”’ is the finest in the 
book. At Péribonka we meet “the Bédard family with whom Hémon 
lived, and after whose members he patterned his characters.’’ The 
appeal is not entirely to the eye. In the chapters on the “Legends of 
the St. Lawrence’, “Folk Lore”, and ‘Folk Songs’’ we are offered 
some of the finest examples of the type of literature for which Quebec 
is so justly famous. Many are in the original language, and to be 
appreciated to the full they must be left untouched. ‘‘ The soul of Canada 
is a dual personality and must remain only half revealed to those who 
know only one language,”’ says the author himself, but for the benefit 
of benighted souls he generously presents delicate verse renderings of 
his own composition. 

In appearance the book leaves nothing to be desired. The printing 
is excellent, and there are fifty-two appropriate and beautiful illustrations, 
four in full colour, and a large folding map of the province. 

F. C. A. JEANNERET 


































Early History of the Province of British Columbia. By B. A. McCKELVIE. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1926. Pp. 118. 

IN recent years there has been an insistent and ever-growing demand 

for a concise history of British Columbia, or, at any rate, for a series 

of sketches that should show the main lines of the story. 
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In this small volume Mr. McKelvie, a native son of the province, 
has not attempted to produce a complete and connected history or even 
to fill in the political side of the picture. His object, as he states it, has 
been ‘“‘to outline some of the outstanding incidents of the earlier days 
of pioneering—to glimpse, if possible, some of the romance of Empire 
development, and encourage the student to further research among the 
many excellent works that have been prepared from time to time on the 
growth of the province.”’ A glance over the table of contents shows 
such titles as: ‘‘Some Early British Columbian Forts,” “The Founding 
of Fort Victoria,’”’ ‘The Founding of Nanaimo,” “The Queen Charlotte 
Islands Gold Rush,” “The Fraser River Rush,” ‘Indian Troubles,” 
“The Founding of New Westminster,’’ ‘The Cariboo Gold Rush,” 
“The Cariboo Road,” “The Burrard Inlet Settlement,” etc., etc. In 
all, some thirty-four topics are briefly, but interestingly, considered. 
The limitations of space and the object in view have necessarily required 
the treatment of these subjects in a general way, producing pictures 
rather than photographs. 

The book will awaken even those who know the subject to a new 
appreciation of its romance, and will be found of real value for those 
for whom it is especially intended—the beginners—in enabling them 
to catch a glimpse of the inherent interest of the story. A considerable 
number of errors, many of them typographical, have, unfortunately, 
crept into the work; but these will doubtless be corrected in subsequent 
editions. The book is extremely well printed, on good paper, and 
contains four neat line-engravings, well selected. It, however, lacks that 
which Lord Campbell thought an essential part of every book—an index. 

F. W. Howay 


The Blazed Trail of the Old Frontier. By AGNEs C. Laut. New York: 

Robert M. McBride and Company. 1926. Pp. xii, 271. 
In 1925 under the auspices of the governors and historical societies of 
North Dakota and Montana a gathering of historians, known as the 
Upper Missouri Historical Expedition, visited these states to hold 
celebrations in honour of La Vérendrye, David Thompson, Meriwether 
Lewis, and Kenneth McKenzie. This volume is the “log”’ of the trip, 
containing the addresses that were delivered. Miss Laut has neatly 
welded together the historical addresses at widely separated spots by 
fine and colourful writing that, combining itinerary, historic atmos- 
phere, and geographic background, leaves a deep impression. 

At Vérendrye on Mouse river—a station on the Great Northern 
Railway, the name of which had been changed to honour that great 
Canadian—a monument was dedicated to David Thompson. The 
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addresses delivered on that occasion by Messrs. L. J. Burpee and T. C. 
Elliott on La Vérendrye and David Thompson respectively are to be 
found on pages 23-56. Mr. Burpee’s address is a running sketch of 
the work of La Vérendrye from 1731 to 1738, when from his Fort La 
Reine (Portage La Prairie) he set out to find that mysterious race of 
so-called white Indians, the Mandans. Mr. Elliott’s address is an 
exact and careful piece of work, describing David Thompson’s expedi- 
tion in December, 1797, from the Assiniboine to the Mandan country 
on the Missouri, and containing pertinent extracts from his Narrative 
and his journals. Mr. Doane Robinson tells on pages 58-60 of the finding 
in February, 1913, of the lead plate buried in 1743 by the Chevalier de 
La Vérendrye near Fort Pierre, South Dakota. It is an interesting 
story from the human as well as from the historic angle. A reproduction 
of the plate—obverse and reverse—is given on page 55. Mr. Sidney 
M. Logan, on pages 176-208, treats of the work of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, especially the most northerly portion, towards the Canadian 
border, and takes the opportunity to outline the gradual extension of 
the fur-trade in North America. 

Other addresses, while of interest and importance, scarcely touch 
Canadian history. The illustrations are of equal value with the text. 
They include about thirty-five graphic and gripping drawings by the late 
Charles M. Russell, the cow-boy artist, and some twenty half-tones, 
many of which are views of the expedition. 


F. W. Howay 


The Assay Office and the Proposed Mint at New Westminster. By R. L. 
Rew. (Memoir No. VII, Archives of British Columbia.) Vic- 
toria, B.C.: The King’s Printer. 1926. Pp. 101. 

THE critics of Governor Douglas used to point to three things in support 

of their charges of wastefulness: the two-branched road to Cariboo; 

the ill-advised Gold Escorts of 1861 and 1863; and the Mint fiasco of 

1862. As regards the first two the charges were quite unfair. Water- 

ways are always the earliest roads; and the route by way of the lakes 

gave the prompt access that was demanded. Gold Escorts had been 

a success in Australia. It was lack of public support that killed the 

Douglas-Lillooet route and the Gold Escorts. The intended Mint, 

however, is in a different category. It represents a mere waste of capital. 

After all the expense had been incurred, it never coined a dollar for 

circulation. 

Mr. Reid has made a complete and careful study of this fascinating 
subject—tracing it from the first complaints of lack of a circulating 
medium, through the various proposals for overcoming that difficulty, 
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to the emergence of the plan fora mint. Then, after noticing the pres- 
sure brought by the separate colony of Vancouver Island for its location 
in Victoria, he shows the sudden determination of the governor to 
manufacture gold pieces and bring them into general use as currency. 

Hot upon the trail of this decision comes the hurried purchase of a 
small second-hand minting plant and its establishment at New West- 
minster—and, then, the sudden collapse of the entire scheme. 

Mr. Reid has followed the plan of allowing the actors to tell 
their own stories by means of illuminating quotations from their 
letters, reports, and diaries. The wealth of the Provincial Archives 
has been laid under tribute; the correspondence of all the officials has 
been carefully searched. The antagonistic views of the two colonies 
are shown by extracts from editorials in their newspapers. All of these 
materials have been neatly woven into a story, interesting, coherent, 
and smooth-running, and told with evident impartiality. As the reader 
proceeds he senses the friction amongst the officials and between the 
two colonies. 

The memoir, representing, as it does, the work of many years, is a 
distinct contribution to the detailed history of British Columbia and 
will be accepted as a definitive study. Mr. Reid has done his work so 
impartially that he has not expressed any view on a question that 
naturally arises: What was the reason of the complete volte face of the 
governor? Was it the result of his friction with Captain Gosset and 
the Assay Office staff? Was it that he had resolved that the mainland, 
like Tantalus, should be near receiving but never receive any benefit 
from the location of the Mint? Or was it because he realized that, after 
all, the coins would, outside of the colony, be merely bullion? 

The memoir is remarkably free from errors. Only two are noted. 
The first is the common one that Fort Victoria bore in succession the 
names of Camosun and Albert (p. 7). The following extract from the 
Minutes of Council, June 1843, is conclusive: ‘‘That the new Establish- 
ment to be formed on the Straits of Fuca to be named Fort Victoria be 
erected on a scale sufficiently extensive to answer the purposes of the 
Depot.” The other is that the mule trail from Yale led over Manson 
Mountain (p. 11); it was in fact the Brigade trail from Hope which 
passed over that mountain. 

The thirteen plates with which the volume is embellished are of 
marked historical value; all but one or two are new; and even those 
that are not new are not hackneyed. The proof-reading has been 
extremely well done, and the mechanical work is of the usual high standard 
of the Government Printing Office. 


F. W. Howay 
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Pioneering in the Prairie West: A Sketch of the Parry Sound Colonies that 
settled near Edmonton. By W. C. POLLARD. Toronto: Nelson and 
Sons. 1926. Pp. 92; illustrations. 

THE sub-title of this little book does not describe its contents. In 

only one-third of the pages is there allusion to the colonies which went 

from Parry Sound in 1892 and 1894, and even in these pages the refer- 
ences are of a most general nature. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to light sketches of great events which occurred in the West 
long before these colonies went there, combined with the author’s views 
on a variety of public matters, some of them as applicable to the East 
as to the West. He homesteaded with the colonies near Fort Sas- 
katchewan, and subsequently practised law in Alberta, but returned 

to Ontario in 1918. 

The book is written in an interesting way, and in sympathy with 
the early settlers. ‘‘Life on the homesteads,’’ the author says, ‘was 
full of hardships, mingled with mirth,’ and he writes as one who has 
seen both these sides. Many of the opinions are to be welcomed, as 
they are the inevitable outcome of residence in the West, and are not 
sufficiently recognized in the East. The long sketches of very early 
events might all have been omitted, as we can get them in a multitude 
of books, but histories of local settlements in the West are still wanting. 
Such histories should drastically subordinate the doings of so-called 
public men to what the author himself indicates when he writes: ‘‘The 
world now wants to know the kind of people who made the country, 
and how they lived.’’ Yet he gives too little of his space to the colouring 


which he praises. J. N. WaLLAce 


Songs of the Copper Eskimos. By HELEN H. RoBErtTs and D. JENNEss. 
(Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18: Vol. X'\, 
Eskimo Songs.) Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1925. P». 006. 

Mr. JENNEss, who has lately been appointed chief of tiie Anthropo- 
logical Division in the Department of Mines, was anthropologist to 
the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-16. Earlier volumes have 
shown his wide knowledge of the Eskimo; ‘his is a detailed study of 
their music. One hundred and thirty-seven songs were recorded with 
the aid of a phonograph, and only those who have themselves laboured 
on such work among primitive peoples can realize the endless patience 
equired, the difficulties to be overcome, and the disappointments to 
be met. No less important than the collection of such data in the field, 
is the transcription and analysis of the music. This task has been ad- 
mirably performed by Miss Roberts, who herself has had wide ex- 
perience in recording native melodies in Jamaica and Hawaii. 
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The most interesting songs are one hundred and thirteen collected 
from the Copper Eskimo. They not only illustrate the types composed, 
but are objective examples, ethnologically important, of native thought. 
The intense love of the people for social gatherings is shown in the 
number of dance songs. The majority are accompanied by the drum- 
ming of the performer himself, others by that of his associates; the 
former type is undoubtedly of eastern origin, the latter of western. 
Unlike many Indian songs, those of the Eskimo are not private property; 
most of the men and women are frequent composers, altering, adapting 
and incorporating well-known melodies. They have a feeling for tune; 
as Miss Roberts puts it, “the songs have melodic beauty’’. On the 
other hand, the words themselves are secondary considerations, which 
makes their interpretation extremely difficult. The themes illustrate 
Eskimo life: hunting, travelling, and incantations for good weather are 
well represented, whereas war and love appear to be unknown. 

Anthropology is becoming more and more historical as workers in 
the science seek to map out the spread of peoples and customs. The 
evidence on which they base their conclusions are the customs and 
beliefs, as well as the material culture of mankind. From this angle, 
every characteristic is valuable, especially such an one as music, in 
which resemblances and contrasts can be scientifically analysed. It 
must be confessed that this branch of the subject has not received its 
just share of attention, largely owing to paucity of material. The 
Canadian governnient is to be commended for furthering the cause of 
science by such a publication as this; the musician will be interested 
in the native music. but it is unquestionably a volume by specialists for 
specialists. 


T. F. McILwRAItTH 


Economics of T-:«sportation. By W. T. JAcKMAN. Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press. 1926. Pp. 818. ($4.00.) 

Me. JAcKMAN’s first work, The Development of Transportation in Modern 
£ngland established his reputation in the subject of transportation 
economics, and his second book will add very considerably to his stand- 
ing as an authority of the first rank in that particular field. Beyond 
question The Economics of Transportation is a work of the first import- 
ance, and Mr. Jackman is to be congratulated on the successful com- 
pletion of the labour of years. While the book deals primarily with 
Canadian railway problems, the breadth of outlook and comprehensive- 
ness of survey will make it a necessity for students of railway problems 
in all countries, and not only for students, but for executives and all 
engaged in the active supervision of the major railway systems. 
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For the great continent of North America, for the United States and 
Canada, the economic or equitable building and management of the 
railways is of vital importance, and as Mr. Jackman very justly remarks 
in his preface: “So closely are the railways interrelated with the 
economic, social, and political interests of the people, that a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamental principles underlying railway operation 
is necessary if we are to make intelligent and orderly progress. In the 
case of Canada, the entire railway issue has become complicated by 
reason of the fact that a publicly owned system of great mileage is 
operating alongside of a great privately owned system, which renders 
difficult a complete separation of the railways from the political forces 
of the country.’’ The exposition of these fundamental principles is the 
task of the author, a task which he has admirably accomplished. 

The first chapter deals adequately with the history of the three 
great systems of railways in Canada, now merged into two. While 
Mr. Jackman by no means despairs of the successful solution of Canada’s 
great railway problem, he frankly acknowledges that many years must 
pass before the Canadian National Railways will have been welded into 
a ‘“‘system”’ such as the Canadian Pacific, with its lines closely integrated 
and without any duplication. It may be noied in passing that the 
author is more than dubious of the wisdom of building the Hudson 
Bay Railway. In answering the question as to why the Canadian 
Northern was unable to establish itself as a financially successful road, 
Mr. Jackman says: “Chiefly perhaps, because the system had been con- 
structed too rapidly, and no one section of the railway was sufficiently 
prosperous to carry the newer sections and those under construction. 
Had a large share of the funds been contributed by the shareholders, 
the results would have been entirely different, for then the growth 
would necessarily have been slow,’ a truth that may well be pondered 
by those who advocate the expenditure of great sums of public money 
in various projects. 

In his second chapter, ‘‘The Physical Factors of Operation,” Mr. 
jackman writes most interestingly. The crux of the Canadian problem 
is the long haul of products which must be carried at comparatively low 
freight rates, products of agriculture, mines and forests. The products 
of manufactures, and miscellaneous merchandise, account only for 
about 26 per cent. of the tonnage carried: the 74 per cent. remaining is 
made up of products on which it is impossible to charge rates which 
are more than barely remunerative. 

This problem of rate-making leads to the main theme of Mr. Jack- 
man’s book, and the next eleven chapters deal exhaustively with the 
subject of rates. Upon this quite vast and confusing problem, or rather 
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series of problems, the author is highly illuminating. There is no 
such thing as a “‘scientific’’ basis for rate-making. It is impossible to 
introduce a system of cost-accounting that will calculate to a fraction 
of a cent the cost of moving a ton of any specified commodity a mile 
on the railroad. Rates change, and always will change, with com- 
mercial conditions, and the only possible rule, and it is a rule of thumb, 
is the often maligned principle of charging what the traffic will bear, 
which Mr. Jackman describes as ‘‘the great dynamic in rate- 
making.’”’ That any railway should be forced to carry freight at a 
cost that will not pay is patently suicidal, and the author condemns 
any suggestion that Canadian railways should be compelled to lower 
their rates so that more traffic should pass through the ports of the 
Maritime provinces, instead of as now through Portland. 

With regard to the problem of rates in British Columbia and the 
Crow’s Nest Pass, Mr. Jackman gives an admirably lucid summary, his 
conclusions being generally in favour of the railways in their resistance 
to lower rates being forced upon them. 

On the subject of transcontinental rates Mr. Jackman throws a 
flood of light. ‘‘Transcontinental rates in Canada, as in the United 
States, are on a water-compelled basis. The rates between Vancouver 
and the Maritime Provinces are kept low because of the influence of 
the United States intercoastal steamship services, and the competition 
of Canadian and United States railways between Vancouver and Mon- 
treal—the latter of which is on the New York basis—are also kept low 
by the same influences, and the Montreal rates are extended throughout 
most of the Province of Ontario. The effects of water competition, 
therefore, are spread widely throughout eastern Canada. This water 
competition and its influences, direct and indirect, maintain rates to 
and from the North Pacific terminals which are considerably lower than 
they would be otherwise, and these low rates are reflected back from the 
coast into the interior. In reality, both the low rates of Eastern Canada 
(due to water and United States competition) and the low ocean rates 
and the transcontinental railway rates at the British Columbia coast 
points are potent influences in holding down the rates to and from the 
prairie territory.”” In the last six chapters Mr. Jackman deals ade- 
quately with special services of railways such as heated and refrigerator 
cars, demurrage, cartage, etc.; express service and rates; the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada; government ownership of railways 
in Canada; inland water transportation, and highway transportation. 
On all of these subjects he has much to say, and says it well. Mr. Jack- 
man’s achievement is impressive; and it is safe to say that his work will 
stand in the front rank of treatises on applied economics. It remains 
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merely to add, what all readers of his former book knew already, that 
Mr. Jackman’s style is easy and lucid. The printing and binding of the 
book are excellent, and reflect credit upon the University of Toronto 
Press. 


H. MICHELL 


The Canada Year Book, 1925. Published by Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1926. Pp. xxxii, 1080. 
As one issue succeeds another, the Canada Year Book not only maintains 
its excellence, but adds new and valuable features. In the present 
volume the Dominion statistician directs attention to “a new map of 
the southern portion of the Dominion, showing railways and ocean 
trade routes; census statistics showing the citizenship of the foreign- 
born population and the mother tongue and language spoken; an en- 
larged and improved treatment of vital statistics; a sketch of the 
history of the Canadian lumber trade; new trade statistics showing by 
articles the trade of Canada with twenty-seven leading countries 
other than the United States and the United Kingdom; an outline of the 
organization of Provincial Departments and Bureaus of Labour; a 
special article on the co-operative movement in Canada; wage statistics 
based on the census of industry; an explanation of the Bureau’s new 
index number of security prices; statistics of Dominion finance and the 
Bureau’s latest co-ordinated statistics of provincial and municipal 
finance; a new table showing the age-sex-grade distribution of pupils in 
elementary and secondary grades in eight provinces; an article on the 
Dominion Council of Health; permanent rates of war pensions; new 
statistics relative to the Dominion civil service.” 

The article on the co-operative movement in Canada is especially 
timely, and compresses much information into a few pages. The 
sketch of the history of the Canadian lumber trade is somewhat thin, 
lacking sufficient quantitative data to give it body, but is useful as far 
as it goes. 

The Canada Year Book is absolutely indispensable as an authoritative 
work of reference upon Canada. The increasing fullness of the infor- 
mation it affords is a source of gratitude to students of Canadian affairs. 
The present reviewer, however, cannot let this occasion pass without 
expressing regret that short-sighted economies, put into effect by the 
Dominion government, have prevented the Bureau of Statistics from 
garnering the full results of the census of 1921. A serious omission in 
the statistics of population is the absence of data on the occupations of 
the people. The last occasion on which these appeared is in the volume 
for 1915 based on the census of 1911. The 1924 volume also contains 
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an article on the occupations of the people, but does not make use of 
later material. 

4 statistical ana'ysis of this class of information is one of the most 
important fruits that we have a right to expect from a decennial census. 
A new census will be upon us presently. If the data carefully gathered 
at considerable cost in 1921 are not worked over and made available 
within a short time undoubtedly they will be lost. As the years go 
by the seriousness of such a deficiency in our census records will become 
increasingly apparent. It is greatly to be hoped that the government 
may see its way clear to provide without delay funds that will enable 
this important work to be completed. 


D. A. MAcCGIBBON 


The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1925-6. Founded by J. 
CASTELL Hopkins. Twenty-fifth year of issue. Toronto: The 
Canadian Review Company, 1926. Pp. 828; illustrations. 

THE Canadian Annual Review now covers a quarter of a century of 
Canadian history, from 1901 to 1926. For the historian of the future, as 
well as for the journalist of to-day, it will form a source of readily acces- 
sible information, such as is available for no other period of Canadian 
history. The last volume which has come from the press is no less 
useful than its predecessors. Indeed, in some respects the plan of having 
different sections of the book written by specialists, rather than having 
the whole book written by one man, appears to have decided advan- 
tages. The ground is mapped out in such a way that there is 
probably no more overlapping or disproportion than would occur if the 
book were all by one hand; and the various chapters have an 
authority and balance which no one author covering the whole field 
could hope to give them. 

The Review is fortunate in having enlisted as contributors to it a 
number of first-rate writers. Mr. William Banks, a well-known journa- 
list, contributes the account of ‘‘ The Dominion general election of 1925”’, 
and of ‘Federal administration in politics,’ as well as the chapter on 
the province of Ontario; Sir George Foster writes on “International 
relations’; Mr. F. D. L. Smith on “Relations with the Empire’’, and 
Mr. W. A. Craick on economic matters, such as “Immigration and 
Colonization”’, ‘‘ Transportation and Communication”’, and ‘Industries 
and Commerce.” ‘‘Labour conditions in Canada”’ are dealt with by 
Mr. R. W. Coats, the Dominion statistician, and “Banking and In- 
surance” by Mr. Harvey H. Black. Mr. W. A. Craick writes on the 
maritime provinces, Mr. J. Alexander Aikin on the prairie provinces, 
Mr. J. C. Sutherland on the province of Quebec, and Mr. Wallace 
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Dafoe on the province of British Columbia. Mr. A. H. U. Colquhoun 
covers the field of journalism; Mr. Hector Charlesworth, the field of 
“Literature, history, art, music, and drama”’, and of the ‘Churches in 
Canada’’; and Professor G. A. Cornish the field of “Scientific develop- 
ment.”’ Finally, Miss Emily P. Weaver contributes a chapter on 
““Women’s organized work.” 

As usual, the “Canadian Catalogue of Books’’ published by the 
Toronto Public Library is reprinted in the Canadian Annual Review, 
and is thus given a permanency which its appearance as a pamphlet 
can hardly ensure. This is a most useful list, but it might be made still 
more useful if fuller bibliographical details were included. Among the 
English books there is no indication of size, so that one cannot tell 
which are pamphlets and which are books; and there is no indication 
of price. Of the French-Canadian books, bibliographical details are 
still more conspicuous by their absence, since in the case of these even 
the name and address of the publisher are omitted. The reason for 
this omission one finds it hard to imagine, since in most cases French- 
Canadian books have the name and address of the publisher printed 
in full on the title page. 

As usual, the Review contains a useful obituary for the preceding 
year, and a financial and industrial supplement, containing annual 


addresses and reports of various banks, railway companies, and other 
organizations. The Review is always well indexed, although the vast 
amount of material contained in it must render the task of indexing 
particularly perplexing. It is most important that this feature of the 
Review should be kept up to a high level, since it is the key to the use- 
fulness of the whole volume, and one is glad to note that in the index 
to the present volume there is no falling off. 


W. S. WALLACE 



























RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in thts section does not preclude a more extended notice later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


[CANADIAN CONTRIBUTOR]. Canada and the British Navy (Round Table, September 
1926, pp. 748-756). 
An attempt to explain the attitude of the majority of Canadians toward con- 
tributing to the support of the British Navy. 
Cox, HAROLD. The Imperial Conference (Edinburgh Review, October, 1926, pp. 385- 
402). 
A discussion of the problems to be faced by the Imperial Conference of 1926. 
DonALD, Sir ROBERT. Films and the Empire (Nineteenth Century and After, October 
1926, pp. 497-510). 
A discussion of the problem of supplying the countries of the British Empire 
with moving-picture films made within the Empire. 
Post-war tendencies in Empire trade (Round Table, September, 1926, pp. 690-703). 
An analysis of recent figures in regard to inter-imperial trade. 
Sykes, Major-Gen. Sir F. B. Air problems of the Empire (Edinburgh Review, October, 
1926, pp. 264-275). 
A paper advocating a concerted policy among the component parts of the 
British Empire in regard to the development of aerial navigation. 
The Imperial complex (Round Table, September, 1926, pp. 673-689). 
A discussion of current problems in the British Empire. 





II. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General history 


GRANT, W. L. (ed.). The Makers of Canada series. Anniversary edition. Illustrated 
under the direction of A. G. Doughty. Twelve volumes. Toronto: The Oxford 
University Press. 1926. ($60.00.) 

Reviewed on page 325. 

Dovctas, R., and WALLACE, J. N. (trs.). Twenty years of York Factory, 1694-1714: 
Jérémie's account of Hudson Strait and Bay. Translated from the French edition, 
with notes and introduction. Ottawa: Thorburn and Abbott. 1926. Pp. 42; 
illustrations. ($2.00.) 

Reviewed on page 333. 

Ketcuum, L.C. J. High spots in Canadian history. Saint John, N.B.: The Saint John 
Globe Publishing Company. 1926. Pp. 123; illustrations. 

A series of sketches of important events in Canadian history. 

Laut, Acnes C. The blazed trail of the old frontter. New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company. 1926. Pp. xii, 271. 

Reviewed on page 353. 

McKeEnziz, MARJORIE. Canadian history in the French-Canadian novel (Queen's, 
Quarterly, July, August, September, 1926, pp. 63-77). 

The first part of a paper on French-Canadian historical fiction. 
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MorGAN, WILLIAM THomAs. The five nations and Queen Anne (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, volume XIII, no. 2, pp. 169-189). 

A paper on the relations between the Iroquois Indians and England in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and the entertainment granted by the queen to the sachems 
of the Five Nations. 

Rein, ApDoLr. Der Kampf Westeuropas um Nordamerika im 15 und 16 Jahrhundert. 
(Geschichte der Aussereuropiischen Statten, vol. III.) Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1925, 

A valuable work on the early international law connected with North America. 
by the professor of history in the University of Hamburg. 

Roy, PIERRE-GEORGES (ed.). Index du bulletin des recherches historiques, organe du 
Bureau des Archives, 1895-1925. 4 volumes. Beauceville: L’ “Eclaireur”’, 1926. 
Pp. 302; 271; 282; 300. 

Reviewed on page 329. 

The Northcliffe collection, presented to the government of Canada by Sir Leicester Harms- 
worth, Bt. as a memorial to hts brother, the right honourable Alfred Charles William 
Harmsworth, Viscount Northcliffe. Ottawa: The Public Archives of Canada. 1926. 
Pp. x, 464. 

To be reviewed later. 

WaLLaceE, W. STEWART (comp.). The dictionary of Canadian biography. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1926. Pp. v, 433. ($12.50.) 

Reviewed on page 328. 

(2) New France 

DAVELUY, MARIE-CLAIRE. Dix fondatrices canadiennes, profils mystiques. Montréal: 
L’'Imprimerie Populaire Limitée. 1925. Pp. 58. 

Brief and vivacious biographies of the founders of ten religious communities 
of the province of Quebec. 

GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J. The emergence of the Missouri valley into history (Thought, 
September, 1926, pp. 193-212). 

A paper dealing with the extension of French influence from Canada into the 
Missouri valley. 

Huo tn, le R. P., o.f.m. Le Pére Joseph Denis, premier Récollet canadien (1657-1736). 
Avec une introduction par M. Aiciprus FautEux. Deux tomes. Québec. 1926. 
Pp. 205; 209. 

To be reviewed later. 

La ROQUE DE ROQUEBRUNE, R. Pierre Boucher écrivain (Nova Francia, juin, 1926, pp. 
243-245). 

A review of the Histoire véritable et naturelle de la Nouvelle France written by 
Pierre Boucher about 1663. 

Moras, C. B. Pierre Boucher d’aprés le ‘‘ Journal des Jésuites"’ (Nova Francia, juin, 
1926, pp. 249-253). 

A collection of the references made in the Journal des Jésuites to Pierre Boucher 
between the years 1646 and 1666. 

Roy, PIeRRE-GEORGES. Francois Juchereau de Vaulezar (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, septembre, 1926, pp. 513-517). 

A brief summary of the life of Francois Juchereau de Vaulezar who served in 
the French navy at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

—- ————— Mathieu Damours de Freneuse (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, octobre, 1926, pp. 577-582). 

A sketch of Mathieu Damours de Freneuse, who lived in Acadia from 1657 to 

1696, and who was a member of the sovereign council of New France. 
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(3) British North America before 1867 


ALVoRD, CLARENCE WALWorRTH. Lord Shelburne and the founding of British-American 
goodwill. (The British Academy: The Raleigh Lecture on History.) London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. |1925.] Pp. 27. (2s. 6d.) 

The story of the negotiation of the Peace of Versailles in 1783. 


BasYE, ARTHUR HERBERT. The Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, com- 
monly known as the Board of Trade, 1748-1782. (Yale Historical Publications: 
Miscellany, XIV.) New Haven, Conn.: The Yale University Press. 1925. Pp. 
viii, 240. 

Reviewed on page 334. 

BurRNETT, Epmunp C. (ed.). Letters of members of the Continental Congress. Volume III. 

Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1926. Pp. Ixii, 582. 
Reviewed on page 338. 

EINSTEIN, LEwis (ed.). Recollections of the War of 1812 by George Hay, eighth Marquis 
of Tweeddale (American Historical Review, October, 1926, pp. 69-78). 

A hitherto unpublished document, containing the reminiscences of a British 
officer who was present at the battle of Chippewa in 1813, and was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. 


HINKHOUSE, FRED JUNKIN. The preliminaries of the American Revolution, as seen in the 
English press, 1763-1775. (Studies in history, economics, and public law, edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University: number 276.) New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1926. Pp. 216. 

Reviewed on page 338. 

Quatre, M.M. The story of Brownstown (Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, volume 

IV, number 5, May, 1926). Detroit: The Public Library, 1926. Pp. 65-80. 


A brief account of the history of Brownstown, near Detroit, and its part in the 
war of 1812. 


RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. Michigan under British rule, law and law courts, 1760- 
1796. (Michigan Historical Commission, 1926.) Lansing: Michigan Historical 
Commission, 1926. Pp. 493. 

To be :eviewed later. 


SmiTH, Bertie E. D. Stoney Creek, 1812-1925. Hamilton: The Women’s Wentworth 
Historical Society. 1925. Pp. 16. 

A vivid account of the battle of Stoney Creek and the story of Mary Gage. 

Sniwer, C. H. J. The story cf the ‘‘ Nancy” and other eighteen-twelvers. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1926. Pp. xi, 334. 

Reviewed on page 342. 

WALL, ALEXANDER J. (ed.). Uniforms of the American, British, French and German 
Armies in the War of the American Revolution, 1775-1783. Painted and described 
by the late Lt. CHARLES M. Lerrerts. New York: Printed for the New York 
Historical Society. 1926. Pp. viii, 289; plates. 

Contains a valuable account of the British provincial troops raised in America 
between 1775 and 1783, with a description of their uniforms. 

Watt, R. C. The political prisoners in Upper Canada (English Historical Review, 
October, 1926, pp. 526-555). 

A somewhat detailed account of the policy pursued by Sir George Arthur in 


regard to the political prisoners taken by the loyalists during the Upper Canadian 
rebellion of 1837-38 
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(4) The Dominion of Canada 

Canada: the political and constitutional crisis (The Round Table, September, 1926, 
pp. 824-836). 

A summary of the Canadian political situation. 

Dawson, R. MacG. The constttutional question (Dalhousie Review, October, 1926, 
pp. 332-337). 

A discussion of the propriety of Lord Byng’s refusal to grant a dissolution 
to Mr. Mackenzie King in June, 1926. 

Hopkins, Mrs. J. CASTELL (ed.).. The Canadian annual review of public affairs, 1925-26. 
Toronto: The Canadian Review Company, 1926. Pp. 828. 

Reviewed on page 361. 

Kemprr, Lupwic. Kanada und seine Probleme. Stuttgart, Berlin, und Leipzig: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1926. Pp. 48. 

A pamphlet by the German consul-general at Montreal, describing Canada 
and some of Canada’s problems. 

Sykes, Sir Percy. The Right Honourable Sir Mortimer Durand, P.C., G.C.M.G.., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E.: A biography. London: Cassell and Company. [1926.] Pp. xi, 
356; maps and illustrations. 

Contains a chapter entitled ‘‘Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States”, 
dealing with period 1903-6, when Sir Mortimer Durand was British ambassador 
at Washington. 

WronG, GEORGE M, Nationalism in Canada (Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs, July, 1926, pp. 177-194). 

A penetrating analysis of the forces working in Canada toward the complete 
achievement of a national status in the British Empire. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Harvey, D.C. The centenary of Edward Whelan (Lecture delivered in Strand Theatre, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, August 9, 1926). Charlottetown: Irwin 
Printing Company. [1926.] Pp. 21. 

An account of the life of Edward Whelan and his struggle for responsible 
government, free education and free lands for Prince Edward Island. 

Harvey, Leo. New Brunswick a century ago (Dalhousie Review, October, 1926, 
pp. 338-348). 

A paper based on the unpublished letters of Sir Howard Douglas, lieutenant- 
governor of New Brunswick from 1823 to 1831, copies of which have recently been 
made for the Dominion Archives. 

WEBSTER, JOHN CLARENCE. The distressed maritimes, a study of educational and 
cultural conditions in Canada. (Ryerson Essay, Number 35.) Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1926. Pp. 48. 


An illuminating and provocative discussion of education in the maritime 
provinces. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 

CALL, FRANK OLIVER. The spell of French Canada. Boston: L. C. Page. 1926. 
Pp. xiv, 372. 

Reviewed on page 352. 
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Desrosiers, A. Le Cap Massacre (Bulletin des recherches historiques, septembre, 
1926, pp. 518-523) 

A discussion of the location of Le Cap Massacre on the St Laurence River, 
and of the authenticity of the tradition that it was the site of Champlain's 
battle with the Iroquois on June 17, 1610 

HERTEL, R. de. Les armes des Boucher de la Broguerie (Nova Francia, juin, 1926, 
pp. 246-248). 

A study of the arms and name of the descendants of Boucher de Boucherville, 
governor of Three Rivers from 1652 to 1667. 

LEYMARIE, A. LEo. Le fief Grosbois, 1653-1854 (Nova Francia, juin, 1926, pp. 257-261). 

A brief history of the fief conceded to Pierre Boucher by the Company of 
One Hundred Associates in 1653. 

MAGNAN, HormisDAs. Dictionnaire historique et géographique des paroisses, missions 
et municipalités de la province de Québec. Arthabaska: L’Imprimerie D’Artha- 
baska. 1920. Pp. v, 738. 

A dictionary of the parishes, missions and municipalities of Quebec, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, forming a brief history of the colonization of the province of Quebec. 

MassicoTtE, E. Z. Les Crtsagy (Bulletin des recherches historiques, septembre, 1926, 
pp. 524, 528). 

Notes on the chevalier Thomas de Crisagy, and on the Marquis Antoine de 
Crisagy, who was governor of Three Rivers from 1703 to 1713. 

Sieve L’incendie du vieux Montréal en 1721 (Bulletin des recherches 

hi.toriques, Octobre, 1926, pp. 583-608). 

A collection of documents which throw further light on the burning of Montreal 
in 1721. 


Processions de la Saint-Jean-Baptiste en 1924 et 1925... accompagnées des biographies 
et portraits des présidents généraux de la Sociét? Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Montréal 
depuis sa fondation (1834-1926). Montreal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1926. Pp. 315. 

To be reviewed later. 

WronG, GEoRGE M, A Canadian manor and its seigneurs, the story of a hundred years, 

1761-1861. Toronto: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. xvii, 295. 
Reviewed on page. 336. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


AupDET, Francis J. Les journaux d'Ottawa (Bulletin des recherches historiques, sep- 
tembre, 1926, pp. 571-573). 

A list of newspapers which have flourished in Ottawa. 

CRUIKSHANK, Brig.-Gen. E. A. (ed.). The correspondence of Lieut. Governor John 
Graves Simcoe, with allied documents relating to his admintstration of the government 
of Upper Canada. Volume IV: 1795-1796. Toronto: Ontario Historical Society. 
1926. Pp. xv, 424; illustrations and maps. ($1.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Lancton, W. A. (ed.). Early days in Upper Canada, letters of John Langton from the 
backwoods of Upper Canada and the audit office of the province of Canada. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1926. Pp. xl, 310. 

Reviewed on page 345. 

NEILLY, Mrs. BALMER. The colony of French émigrés in York county, Ontario, 1798 
(The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, Annual Report and 
Transaction No. 25, 1924-1925. Pp. 11-30). 

A paper on the personnel of the French émigrés in York county. 
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OnTARIO Historica Society. Papers and records. Vol. XXIII. Toronto: Published 
by the Society. 1926. Pp. 564; illustrations. ($2.00.) 
To be reviewed later. 
SEYFERT, A. G. Migration of Lancaster county Mennonites to Waterloo county, Ontario, 
1800-1825 (Lancaster county Historical Society Papers, 1926). 
A note on the early settlement of Mennonites in Upper Canada. 
TREMBLAY, JULES. Sainte-Anne d'Ottawa, un résumé d'histoire, 1873-1923. Ottawa: 
La Cie d’Imprimerie d’Ottawa. 1925. Pp. vi, 408. 
A well printed and illustrated account of the history of the parish of Sairte- 
Anne d’Ottawa, during the last fifty years. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


CAMERON, WILLIAM BLEASDELL. The war trail of Big Bear: Being the story of the con- 
nection of Big Bear and other Cree Indian chiefs and their followers with the Canadian 
North-West Rebellion of 1885, the Frog Lake Massacre and events leading up to and 
following it, and of two months’ imprisonment in the camp of the hostiles. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. [1926.] Pp. 255; illustrations. 

An account of the North West rebellion of 1885, written in a somewhat popular 
style by an eye-witness of some of the events. 

Exvuiott, T. C. Jn the land of the Kootenai (Oregon Historical Quarterly, September, 
1926, pp. 279-291). 

A résumé of the exploration and history of the Kootenai country. 

McKeLv £E, B. A. The early history of the Province of British Columbia. Toronto: 

J. M. Dent. 1926. Pp. ix, 118. 
Reviewed on page 352, 

Moserty, WALTER. The rocks and rivers of British Columbia. London: H, Blacklock 

and Co. [Ottawa: R. Douglas, Royal Bank Chambers.] 1885. [1926.] Pp. 102. 
A photographic reprint of a scarce pamphlet relating to the early history of 
British Columbia. 

PATTERSON, H. S. Single tax in Alberta (Dalhousie Review, October, 1926, pp. 362- 
366). 

An account of the comparative failure of single tax in Alberta. 

PoLtarD, W. C. Pioneering in the prairie west, a sketch of the Parry Sound colonies that 
settled near Edmonton, N.W.T., in the early nineties. Toronto: Thomas Nelson. 
1926. Pp. 92. 

Reviewed on page 356. 

Rew, R.L. The Assay Office and the proposed Mint at New Westminster. (Archives of 
British Columbia: ]..emoir No. VII.) Victoria, B.C.: The King’s Printer. Pp. 
101. 

Reviewed on page 354. 

Warp, N. LAsceLLes. Oriental missions in British Columbia. Westminster: Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 1925. Pp. viii, 128. (3s.) 
To be reviewed later. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
BuELLER, A. G. The Canadian sales-tax and business opinion (Annalist, March, 1926, 
pp. 2 ff.). 
A study of the Canadian sales tax in relation to public opinion. 
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[CaNADA: BuREAU oF Statistics.) The Canada year book, 1925. Ottawa: The King’s 

Printer. 1926. Pp. xxxi, 1080. 
Reviewed on page 360. 

[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.] Fishing in Canada. Ottawa: Department 
of the Interior. Pp. [18.] 

A practical manual of the fish and fishing localities of Canada supplied by 
the Natural Resources Intelligence Service. 

Cuicanot, E.L. The new immigration (Dalhousie Review, October, 1926, pp. 312-326). 

A description of the type of immigrant now coming to settle in Canada. 

CLouGHER, NuGent M. Canadian ratlways—past and present (Empire Review, 
August, 1926, pp. 160-167). 

A brief historical sketch of the development of Canadian railways. 

Desjarpins, H. P. Land settlement in Canada (International Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, March, 1926, pp. 46 ff.). 

An account of the disposal of public lands in the provinces of the Dominion. 

GopFreEy, Ernest H. Growth and organization of the Canadian grain trade. London: 
Royal Agricultural Society. 1926. Pp. 32. 

An admirable account of the grain trade in Canada on both the industrial and 
the legislative side. 

HuME, FrREDERIC W. Canadian pulp and the American paper industry (Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Political Science, July, 1926, pp. 175-180). 

A discussion of the paper industry of the United States in relation to the 
importation of Canadian wood-pulp. 

JACKMAN, W. T. Economics of transportation. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1926. Pp. 818. 

Reviewed on page 357. 

Ko, T. T. Governmental methods of adjusting labour disputes in North America and 
Australasia. (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, Vol. cxxiii, No. 2.) New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1926. Pp. vii, 
221. ($2.50.) 

Deals inter alia with labour disputes in Canada. 

Laureys, Henry. Les progrés commerciaux du Canada depuis dix ans. Paris: Alcan. 
1926. Pp. 64. 

A reprint of two articles, on Canadian commercial progress in recent years, 
by the director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal. 

Marvin, D. M. Canada and the gold standard (Scottish Bankers’ Magazine, March- 
April, 1926). 

A discussion, from the point of view of the gold standard, of inflation, foreign 
indebtedness, and the balance of trade in Canada. 

MERRIMAN, R. O. The bison and the fur-trade (Queen's Quarterly, July, August, 
September, 1926, pp. 78-96). 

A paper on the influence which the bison and its products exercised on the 
fur-trade in the North-West. 

Ross, W. D. Canada's resources and Canada's need (United Empire, September, 1926, 
pp. 486-491). 

An article containing the substance of an address delivered in London, England, 
by the vice-president of the Canadian National Railways. 
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Witson, J. A. Canada from the air (National Geographic Magazine, October, 1926, 
pp. 389-466). 


A beautifully illustrated article, by the secretary of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, describing aeroplane flights ‘‘aggregating 10,000 miles,”’ which ‘‘reveal the 
marvellous scenic beauties and amazing natural resources of the Dominion.”’ 


Woop, G.L. The reciprocal tariff agreement (The Economic Record, November, 1925, 
pp. 150-152). 


A discussion of the preference agreement between Canada and Australia, from 
the Australian point of view. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


CALHOUN, ALEXANDER. 





The public library in its educational aspects, and Alberta's 
library problem (Alberta Teachers’ Alliance Magazine, January, 1926). 
A discussion of the problem of library facilities in the western p ovinces. 
CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH.] A list of the hospitals of Canada with map, 1925. 
Ottawa: Department of Health. 1925. Pp. 16. 

A useful index of hospitals in Canada. 

CARLEss, WILLIAM. The arts and crafts of Canada (McGill University Publications, 
series XIII, Art and Architecture, No. 4). Montreal: The Mercury Press. 1925. 
Pp. 18. 

A short article on the arts and crafts of Canada, including the native Indiar 
crafts, and the habitant work in the province of Quebec. 

—-- — The architecture of French Canada (McGill University Publica- 
tions, series XIII, Art and Architecture, No. 3). Mon:real: McGill University. 
1925. Pp. [5]. 

A brief article on the old French Canadian architecture of Quebec, reprinted 
from the Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, July-August, 1925. 

DEACON, WILLIAM ArTHUR. Poteen: A pot-pourri of Canadian essays. Ottawa: The 
Graphic Publishers Limited. 1926. Pp. 241. ($1.75.) 

A series of vivacious and stimulating essays, by the literary editor of Saturday 

Night. Several of the essays deal with the history of English-Canadian literature. 

GREENE, AMy BLANCHE and GOULD, FREDERIC A. (comp.). Handbook-bibliography 
on foreign language groups in the United States and Canada. New York: Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement. 1925. Pp. 
160. 


A book of facts and book lists for use by those whose work brings them into 
touch with non-English-speaking people. 

HALE, KATHARINE. Canadian houses of romance. With drawings by DorotHy 
STEVENS. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1926. Pp. 213. ($3.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Historical sketch of Methodism in Canada and Port Hope, also the golden jubilee of Port 
Hope Methodist Church erected in 1874-75. [Port Hope]: The Commercial Press. 
1925. Pp. 39. 

A short sketch of Canadian Methodism and the Methodist Church in Port 
Hope. 

Hvuarp,V.A. La vie et l’euvredeL'Abbé Provancher. Québec: Garneau, 1926. Pp. 509. 
A complete life of the Abbé Provancher (1820-1892), the founder of the 

Naturaliste canadien and the Semaine religieuse de Québec. 
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100 Years of Methodism in Cookstown, 1825-1925. (Centenary Souvenir, Methodist 
Church, Cookstown.) Kingston: The Jackson Press. 1925. Pp. 44. 
A sketch of Methodism and its pioneers in Cookstown, Ontario. 
The Ontario Library A ssociation, an historical sketch, 1900-1925. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1926. Pp. 189. 
The history of the Ontario Library Association during the last twenty-five 
years, including the chief phases in the library development of Ontario. 
TRAQUAIR, RAMSAY. The cottages of Quebec (McGill University Publications, series 
XIII, Art and Architecture, No.5). Montreal: McGill University. 1926. Pp. 14. 
A reprint, with additions, from Canadian Homes and Gardens, January, 1926. 
TURNBULL, R.E. Canada's youngest university (United Empire, October, 1926, pp. 557- 
559). 
A description of the new and permanent home of the University of British 
Columbia at Point Grey near Vancouver. 


VI. ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 
(Contributed by T. F. McIlwraith.) 


Boas, FRANz. Additional notes on the Kutenai language (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, Vol. 4, No. 1, January, 1926, pp. 85-104). 

This is in the nature of an appendix to the reprint of Father Canestrelli’s 
Kutenai grammar. Professor Boas deals, in his usual thorough manner, with the 
whole question of prefixes and suffixes, which are particularly important in this 
language where the number of noun stems is limited. This is followed by remarks 
on the obviative, the definite passive, and the numerals. 

Bounak, V. V. Osnovnyé morfologhitcheskié tipy tchérépa tchéloviéka 1 ikh évoloutsia 
(Rousski antropologhitcheski journal, t. 12, Moscow 1922, pp. 6-57). 

The author combats the usually accepted criteria for the differentiation of 
races, and substitutes three measurements alone, the maximum length, width, and 
height of the skull. Each set of results is divided into three groups, making 
twenty-seven possible combinations. The races of the world are mapped out 
according to this categorical classification. The results are of little value; the 
American Indians, for example, are grouped with the Polynesians, Ainu of Japan, 
and Berbers. 

Capzow, D. A. Bark records of the Bungi Midéwin society (Indian Notes, Vol. III, 
No. 2, April 1926, pp. 123-134). 

The Midéwin, Medicine Society, is one of the most important sociological 
and religious organizations of the central Algonkians. The society differs con- 
siderably from tribe to tribe, but usually consists of four grades, each of which 
possesses a birch-bark scroll, covered with devices intelligible to its members. 
This article describes several of these obtained from the Bungi of southern Mani-. 
toba. They are valuable owing to the light they throw on the Medicine Society, 
as well as providing illustrations of Indian mnemonic devices and symbolism. 
Equally interesting is a scroll with fifty-three designs, the whole forming a sacred 
song. Each symbol is interpreted. 

Old Loucheux clothing (Indian Notes, Vol. 11, No. 4, Oct., 1925, 
pp. 292-295). 

A description of a suit of caribou-skin clothing made by the Loucheux, a 
northern Athabascan tribe. It consists of hood, shirt, mittens and trousers sewn 
with sinew and decorated with porcupine quills. This represents an ancient type 
of clothing since the Indians of to-day all imitate European styles. 
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Peace-pipe of the Prairie Cree (Indian Notes, Vol. III, No, 2, April, 
1926, pp. 82-89). 

This is a detailed description of one of the few remaining peace-pipes, or 
calumets, of the Prairie Cree. It is decorated with feathers of various birds and 
the symbolism involved is fully explained. 

—— — The Prairie Cree tipi (Indian Notes, Vol. III, No. 1, Jan., 1926, 
pp. 19-27). 

A comprehensive account of the ceremonies connected with the erection of a 
tipi by the Cree of Saskatchewan, including the prayers used. [Illustrations are 
given of the paintings on the cover, with explanations of the symbolism involved. 





CANESTRELLI, Pater PHILIPPO, s.J. Grammar of the Kutenai language, annotated by 















































FRANZ Boas (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 4, No. 1, January, 
1926, pp. 1-84). 

This is a reprint of a grammar written by Father Canestrelli and published in 
California in 1894. Only three or four copies of the original are in existence; this 
reprint, still in Latin, embodies all the valuable material, the only parts omitted 
being the author’s discussions on Latin itself. Professor Boas has annotated the 
whole, added examples from his own Kutenai texts, given phonetic equivalents for 
the many terms with which he was familiar, and noted the sounds which the 
pioneer missionary did not recognize. Father Canestrelli thoroughly understood 
this language of southern British Columbia and his remarks on the syntax are 
especially valuable, though the whole arrangement is somewhat vitiated by being 
modelled upon Latin grammar. 


Cooper, J. M. The Obidjiwan band of the Tétes de Boule (Anthropos, Bd. XXI, 





























Heft 3-4, Mai-August, 1976, pp. 616-617). 

A preliminary note on the Tétes de Boule, inhabiting the valley of the St. 
Maurice in northern Quebec. They are the most easterly Cree-speaking tribe, 
and appear to be similar in culture to other hunting peoples of northern Quebec 
and Ontario. 


HALLOWELL, A. I. Bear ceremonialism in the northern hemisphere (American Anthro- 












































pologist, Vol. 28, No. 1, January-March, 1926, pp. 1-175). 

This is an important contribution to the study of the attitude of man to 
animals. The subject is too wide for full treatment, so the author has limited 
himself to what may be termed the bear cult of the northern hemisphere. He divides 
his material into hunting rites, linguistic terminology, customs of addressing bears, 
and post-mortem ceremonies. The conclusion reached is that the bear figures 
more prominently than any other animal in the beliefs of the aborigines, and that 
an explanation must be offered for this. Neither psychological nor economic 
considerations seem adequate to account for the multiplicity of rites, so the author 
believes that the cult of the bear is the result of a diffusion of culture, and has, 
therefore, an historical basis. 


HARRINGTON, M. R. A Norse bronze implement from Canada (Indian Notes, Vol. III, 
































No. 4, October, 1926, pp. 288-293). 

This article describes a bronze axe-head with end socket, and apparently the 
remains of a loop for attachment. To judge by the description, it appears un- 
questionably to belong to Epoch IV of the European Bronze Age. The axe was 
found on the surface of an old Indian site near Brantford. The author considers 
that it was probably brought to North America by Norwegian seafarers in pre- 
Columbian days; this may be the case, but it is also possible that it was a later 
import, unaccountably lost in this locality. Such an implement would have 
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great bearing on the question of the Norse discovery of America, if it could be 
proved that it had been found buried in a pre-Columbian site; such proof is lacking 
and the matter must remain sub judice. 

Hewitt, J. N. B. Ethnological researches among the Iroquois and Chippewa (Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 78, No. 1, Washington, 1926, pp. 114-117). 

A preliminary report, embodying a few interesting details, of ethnological work 
among the Iroquois of the Grand River, Ontario, and the Chippewa of Garden River, 
Ontario. The author’s attention was directed principally to linguistics. 

Howay, F. W. Indian attacks upon maritime traders of the north-west coast, 1785-1805 
(Canadian Historical Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Dec., 1925, pp. 287-309). 

Conflicts between Indians and members of the white race have appeared to 
the sentimentalist as a hopeless struggle on the part of the natives to preserve 
their lands and their culture; to the uncritical reader they are evidences of the 
savage ferocity so often attributed to the Indian. Judge Howay approaches the 
subject from the view-point of the historian, anxious for the truth alone. Choosing 
a somewhat restricted field, both in area and time, he has given an admirable 
and reasoned survey. The desire of the Indian to obtain objects of almost fabulous 
value, combined with lack of restraint and open dishonesty on the part of many 
traders, rendered conflicts almost inevitable. The historian would like to compare 
Indian versions of the recorded attacks with accounts written by white men; this is 
impossible, but the author has reduced this difficulty to a minimum by employing 
his wide knowledge of Indian mentality and customs. 

HRD.ickA, ALEs. The people of the main American cultures (Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. LXV, No. 3, 1926, pp. 157-160). 

The author states that there is no evidence, on physical grounds, for a belief 
that the ‘‘Mound-builders”, Mayas, Aztecs and other peoples of superior culture 
differed from the modern North American Indian. Attempts to trace connections 
between them and races in other parts of the world have not been proved. He 
states, however, that the Indians are not strictly homogeneous, but comprise four 
types. 

KEPPLER, J. Cayuga adoption custom (Indian Notes, Vol. III, No. 2, April, 1926, 
pp. 73-75). 

A few ancient rites are still performed by the Cayuga, living on a reserve near 
Brantford, Ontario. When a husband and wife lose a dearly loved child, they 
frequently ‘‘adopt” one of the same clan, sex, and appearance. The incorporation 
is marked by a feast of corn and other native foods, and the providing of a complete 
outfit of clothing by the adopting parents. The child does not lose membership 
in its own family, but, sociologically, belongs to the second group as well. 

Lr Conte, RENE. Le peuplement de l’'Amérique avant Colomb (Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie de Québec, Vol. 19, No. 3, Mai-Sept., 1925, pp. 163-167 and Vol. 19, 
No. 4, Oct.-Nov., 1925, pp. 241-245). 

A short and extremely generalized account of the peopling of America. Few 
anthropologists will agree with the author’s conclusions that the American Indians 
are, basically, Palaeo-Asiatics, or that the racial types of North and South America 
have been profoundly affected by immigrants, in pre-Columbian days, from 
Melanisia, Polynesia, Australia or Africa. 

MacLeop, W. C. Father Morice, and the Sikanni (American Anthropologist, Vol. 28, 
No. 3, July-September, 1926, pp. 566-570). 

This is a continuation of correspondence about cremation among the Sikanni. 

MacLeod originally stated that they disposed of their dead in this way, Morice 
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contradicted him (Am. Anthrop., Vol. 27, No. 4); here MacLeod repeats his asser- 
tion with added data. 

MEILLET, A. and CoHEN, M. (eds.). Les langues du monde. (Collection linguistique 
publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris). Paris, 1925. 

This is a remarkable handbook, prepared by M. Meillet with the assistance 
of M. Cohen, and written by a distinguished group of French and Russian linguists. 
Rivet describes the American languages, their number and complexity compelling 
him to deal largely with different stocks instead of grammatical syntheses. Omis- 
sions and flaws are to be expected in a work of this scope, but their number is 
surprisingly few. The linguistic maps add to the utility of the work. 

MOoNTANDON, G. Craniologie Paléosibérienne (L’Anthropologie, Tome XXXVI, Nos. 
3-4, July, 1926, pp. 209-296). 

Though primarily a description of skulls in the Vladivostock museum, this 
article covers a wider range. Crania from the extreme north-east of Siberia are 
found to be similar to Eskimo ones, and a detailed comparison follows. The fact 
that the Yuit of Siberia are an extension of the Alaskan Eskimo is well-known, 
but they have been considered less typical, physically, than the tribes of America. 
The author concludes that skulls from Siberia display normal Eskimo charac- 
teristics. 


Morice, A. G. About cremation (American Anthropologist, Vol. 27, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 
1925, pp. 576-577). 

A short note concerning the absence of cremation among the Sikanni. W. C. 

Macleod in an article on disposal of the dead in British Columbia (Am. Anthrop., 


Vol. 27, No. 1) claimed that the Sikanni formerly burnt their dead; Father Morice 
emphatically denies this assertion. 


— Disparus et survivants (Bulletin de la société de Géographie de Québec, 
Vol. 20, No. 2, Mars-Mai, 1926, pp. 65-94). 

Father Morice considers that linguistic evidence is the most valuable in 
classifying the Indians of Canada, and introduces a series of essays by remarks 
on the work of Boas, Sapir, Radin and other philologists. In this first instalment, he 
describes the Beothuk, now extinct, who formerly inhabited Newfoundland. Early 
literature has been carefully culled, and a good summary of their culture presented. 

—_——_—_—_———— Disparus et survivants (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de 
Québec. Vol. 20, No. 3, Juin-Aofit, 1926, pp. 129-170). 

This second instalment of Father Morice’s survey of Indian tribes deals with 
the Chinook, a once important people of Oregon, now reduced to a mere handful. 
Historically, they have left their mark on much of the west coast through the 


spread of the Chinook jargon, a lingua franca, still used in many parts as a means 


of communication between white and Indian. It consists of a bewildering medley 


of Chinook, Nootka (spoken on the West side of Vancouver Island), English and 
French words, many so degraded and altered that the original forms can hardly 

be recognized. Father Morice traces the history of this jargon and gives a useful 
bibliography. 
ORCHARD, W. C. 
pp. 205-209). 
Early French-Canadian settlers commonly wore sashes of bright colours. 

These articles were admired by the Indians, and copied by them. Later, white 
traders provided a cheap machine-made imitation which became a standard article 


of trade over most of eastern Canada. This coarser type was also imitated by 
the Indians. 


An “Iroquois sash"’ (Indian Notes, Vol. III, No. 3, July, 1926, 
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OrcHarD, W.C. A rare Salish blanket, with an introduction by GEorcE G. HEYE 
(Leaflets of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 
No. 5, March 22, 1926, pp. 15). 

At the time of Vancouver's discoveries, as well as for many years afterwards, 
the Indians of the Pacific slope from Oregon to Alaska commonly used blankets 
of mountain goat and dog wool. Many specimens made of the former are preserved 
in various museums, but almost all come from Alaska and northern British Colum- 
bia. The blanket described in this publication was obtained about 1850 from a 
band of Salish resident near Yale, in southern British Columbia. Microscopical 
examination shows the weft to be of dog wool, the warp of mountain goat, and 
that it has been manufactured by twined weaving. 

—_—_—————_————— Porcupine-quill ornamentation (Indian Notes, Vol. III, No. 2, 
April, 1926, pp. 59-68). 

An account of several ancient Indian objects decorated with porcupine quills. 
One of these is a deerskin robe, made by the Assiniboin, a Siouan tribe formerly 
ranging over the southern parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan. A fringe runs 
around the article, and each strand has had a wrapping of red-dyed quill. Such 
specimens are becoming increasingly rare. 

PACIFIQUE, F., o.M.c. Ristigouche (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, 
Vol. 19, No. 3, Mai-Sept., 1925, pp. 129-162, Vol. 20, No. 2, Mars-Mai, 1926, pp. 
95-110—Vol. 20, No. 3, Juin-Aofit, 1926, pp. 171-185). 

A valuable series of articles, dealing with the Ristigouche area, former home 
of the Micmac. Its history is traced from the time of first European settlement, 
and many useful facts concerning the habits and customs of the Indians have been 
gleaned from obscure documents. 


Parks, W. A. Buried Indian workshop with remains of an extinct mammal (Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of America, Vol. 36, 1925, pp. 429-434). 

A short description of some Indian artifacts found at the bottom of a muck 
hole near Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Judging from the number of uncompleted 
objects, it appears probable that this must have been the site of a workshop. With 
the articles were found several teeth of an extinct antelope, unknown to science. 
Unfortunately, there is little indication of the age of the find, either by palaeonto- 
logical, geological, or ethnological means. 


RASMUSSEN, Knupb. The fifth Thule expedition, 1921-24 (Geographical Journal, Vol. 
LXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1926, pp. 123-138), 

A broad, but useful summary of the geographical, archaeological, and eth- 
nological results of the Danish expedition which traversed Arctic America from 
Greenland to the Pacific. The author’s remarks upon the Eskimo are of great 
scientific value. 


Roserts, H. H., and JEnNEss, D. Songs of the Copper Eskimos. Report of the Cana- 


dian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18, Volume XIV: Eskimo Songs. Ottawa, Dec. 8, 
1925, pp. 506. 


Reviewed on page 356. 


Sapir, E. A Chinookan phonetic law (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, January, 1926, pp. 105-110). 

Professor Sapir shows that the peculiar and somewhat -irregular morphology 
of Chinook is due to several phonetic laws, especially to a strong and movable stress 
accent. He points out that other phonetic peculiarities are found also in the 
Nootka languages of Vancouver Island. Linguistically, and perhaps historically, 
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this is important; it shows, moreover, that a study of Canadian Indian languages 
must take into account those spoken in adjacent parts of the United States. 

Sapir, E. Pitch accent in Sarcee, an Athabaskan language (Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, Tome XVII, 1925, pp. 185-205). 

A preliminary acccount of linguistic research among the Sarcee of Alberta. 
The most important discovery is that pitch definitely occurs in this language. It 
is difficult to believe that the same is not true for other Athabaskan languages, 
and the author quotes other writers to show that something of the kind exists 
among tribes geographically far apart. Pitch is of vital importance in the study 
of language and this article is almost the first scientific account of the subject in 
North America. 

SKINNER, A. An unusual Canadian disc pipe (Indian Notes, Vol. III, No. 1, Jan, 
1926, pp. 39-41). 

A description of a clay pipe found in Flamboro township, near Hamilton, 
Ontario. The flat upper surface of the disc bowl is decorated with the figure of 
ananimal. In shape, the pipe resembles those used by the Sioux and other prairie 
tribes, making its occurrence in Ontario both surprising and interesting. 

TurQquetiL, A. Notes sur les Esquimaux de Baie Hudson (Anthropos, Bd., XXI, Heft 
3-4, Mai-August, 1926, pp. 491-434). 

The author differentiates the Eskimo tribes of the Hudson Bay area according 
to culture and food supplies. Then he deals with common elements of a social 
nature, arranged methodically: birth, infancy, adolescence, marriage, married life, 
religion, and death. The information is valuable, though greater detail would be 
desirable. 

WIsSLER, CLARK. The relation of nature to man in aboriginal America. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American branch. 1926. Pp. xx, 248. 
Reviewed on page 330. 
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Westmount, a municipal illustration, by W. D. LIGHTHALL. 
Municipal government in Toronto, by S. MorLEY WICKETT 0.50 


2. Municipal government in Ontario, by A. SHorTT. Muni- 
cipal government in Ontario, by K. W. McKay. Biblio- 
raphy of Canadian municipal government, by S. MoRLEY 
cit h Ltt Kee he ARNE ENRNe RMA DN ae see-o% 





3. Municipal history of Manitoba, by ALAN C. Ewart. Muni- 
cipal government in the North-west Territories, by S. Mor- 
LEY WICKETT. Municipal institutions in the Province of 
Quebec, by R. STANLEY WErR. Bibliography (supple- 
mentary), by S. MORLEY WICKETT...........0.eeceeeeees 0.50 


4. Evolution of law and government in the Yukon Territory, 
by J N. Etztiott Brown. Local government in British 
Columbia, by S. MorLEy WICKETT. Local government in 
the Maritime Provinces, by WALTER C. Murray. Local 
government in Newfoundland, by D. W. Prowse. Some 
notes on the charters of Montreal and related statutes, by 
the Hon. R. STANLEY WEIR. The civic administration of 
Montreal, by the Hon. Paut G. MARTINEAU. City govern- 
ment in Ottawa, by Frep. Cook. Present conditions, by 
S. Morey WIcKETT. Bibliography (supplementary), by 
is sal ial natcin as o6 ns ROR eae ow 56 O° 1.50 
(Vol. II complete, cloth binding, $3.50) 


Vol. III. No. 1: A colony of Emigrés in Canada, 1789-1816, by 





i CR incnrse es a0 het ans nee an'oeenee's 2.00 
No. 2: The Maseres letters, 1766-1768, edited by W. STEWART 
 ctniciudawhssseen sha cud tehdabons shh aeegurniins 2.00 
Extra volume: Roman economic conditions, by E. H. 
EEE ee rer re ere ere reer es 3.00 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE THIRD BRITISH EMPIRE. By Alfred Zimmern...................$1.75 


A course of lectures delivered at Columbia University, New York, in January, 
1925, on the following subjects: The Third British Empire; The British Empire and 
the League of Nations; The Empire and the Non-White Peoples; The Empire and 
International Economic Co-operation; The Empire and Nationality. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By David Knowles......................$2.25 


An account of the causes, characteristics, personalities, and consequences of the 
war between the Northern and Southern States of America in the years 1861-5. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. By E. D. 
Bradb $2.25 

‘“‘It is a short work by someone who clearly has a wide and deep knowledge of the 
history of the Revolution, and it should be of value to everyone interested in historical 


truth. It is admirable both for its clearness and impartiality.""—From THE NATION 
AND ATHENAEUM. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By M. Rostovtzeff. Volume I. 
The Orient and Greece. With 90 oni 36 illustrations in the text, 

and 5 maps.. i 50k ‘ . $6. 25 

An Ancient History for the g ge eral conden or which traces sthe political, ‘social, economic 

and artistic development rather than the details of military c campaigns. The illustrae 
tions alone would make it a desirable book; and the text is by the greatest living 


authority on ancient history. Volume II (to be published shortly) will deal with 
the history of Rome. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
M. Rostovtzeff. 700 pages; 60 plates.. : . .$13.50 


The book deals mainly with the early Roman E: mpire, bet contains a a chapter on 
the Republic and a chapter on the Decline. It has already been recognized by scholars 
as the most important contribution to the history of the Roman Empire since Mommsen 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL PROBLEMS. By Ernest Scott...°.......$1.75. 


Contents: The Purpose of History; Historical Method; History and Geography; 
History and Biography; History and Physical Science; History in Education; History 
and Patriotism; Varieties of History; Historical Problems; The Living Force of 
History. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By L. F. Salzman............$2.50 


The book is written for the general reader and not for the specialist in mediaeval 
sources; the chapter headings include Country Life, Town Life, Home Life, The 
Church and Religion, Literature, Art and Science, Education, Law and Order, 
Women, Wayfaring; and the illustrations form as fine a collection of graphic com- 
mentaries on the Middle Ages in England as has ever been brought together. 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS OF THE XVIIITH CENTURY. By A. S. 
Turberville. . . $3. 


A beautifully Mestrated wahy of the ‘palieie al, social ond: economic ; eapects of the 
18th century. With over 300 illustrations. 


in the University of Toronto. . 


‘‘The best general introduction to his su! bject since » Green's s ‘"Peiacioles: of Political 
Obligation’.”—From THE NEw STATESMAN. 


THE MODERN STATE. By R. M. een Professor of Political Economy 
: $6.25 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. By H. W. Fowler... .$2.26 


‘“‘We have here probably the most remarkable book that has ever been devoted to 
the art of expression in English.’"—From THE OsseRVER. An India Paper edition 
($3.00) has just been published. 
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“Office Specialty” 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


“Office Specialty” Library Service is complete in every detail. If you 
have a problem .however small in equipping your library, let ‘Office 
Specialty" help you. Our success covers a period of 38 years. ‘‘Office 
Specialty" Library Equipment made in Canada includes: 


Wood Library Shelving Desks 

Steel Library Shelving Reading Tables 
Catalog Files Chairs 

Indexing and Card Supplies Library Counters 


)FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.(0. 


Head Office and Factories—-NEWMARKET, ONT. 


Branches at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Halifax, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Vancouver 


“Office Specialty” Library Tables and Chairs furnished in 
many styles and sizes. 





CANADIANA FOR CANADIAN HISTORIANS 


AN INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE WORK 


THE DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by W. Stewart Wallace, M.A., 
Librarian of the University of Toronto 


This volume, just published, fills a long-felt need for a definitive reference work 
covering the field of Canadian biography. Confining itself, like the great English 
Dictionary of National Biography, to Canadian notables who are dead, and comprising 
between two and three thousand sketches of prominent Canadians in all walks of life, 
it forms the most comprehensive, accurate, complete and hence the most valuable 
available reference work of its kind 


CANADIAN HOUSES OF ROMANCE. By Katherine Hale 


‘Katherine Hale has done her work with thoroughness as well as with exceptional 
literary charm. The illustrations by Dorothy Stevens enhance its appeal. It is a 
very fine example of the book-maker’s art and is in all respects a notable contribution 
to our distinctively Canadian literature.".—EDMONTON JOURNAL. 


CANADIAN FOOTPRINTS. By M. 0. Hammond 


Combining travel, history, geography, and literature in its pages, this entertaining 
and instructive book traverses historic spots throughout Canada, describing and 
picturing them as they are to-day, and vividly presenting their backgrounds. The 
illustrations are mainly from Mr. Hammond's very excellent photographs. 


APPRAISALS GF CANADIAN LITERATURE. By Lionel Stevenson 


Well, what is there above and below, and about, and beyond this phrase ‘‘Canadian 
Literature’’? Here is sound stuff. Here is a diagnosis of what is worth while and what 
is not worth while in Canadian letters, and for once, a reliable diagnosis. 


A CANADIAN MANOR AND ITS SEIGNEURS. By George M. Wrong... .$7.50 


Professor Wrong’s history and narrative gathering around a Canadian manor 
and discussing things new and old in the Murray Bay country is a classic of its kind, 


CANADIAN PLAYS FROM HART HOUSE THEATRE. VolumelI. Edited by 
Vincent Massey, M.A 


Plays of Canadian authorship produced at Hart House Theatre will be published 


in a series, of which we have here the first volume. The collection is a surprising revela- 
tion of the real excellence of dramatic work which has been done in the country. 


EARLY DAYS IN UPPER CANADA. The Letters of John Langton. Edited 
by W. A. Langton 
Entertaining in their revelation of an unusually sane and good-humoured mind, 
the letters of this cultured Englishman pioneering in early nineteenth century Canada, 
are of real historical value in their vivid sidelights on political, educational, and social 
conditions in that early Canadian period. 


HENRY JAMES: Man and Author. By Pelham Edgar 


In literary criticism Pelham Edgar’s name is one to conjure with. He has given 
us here the definitive word on one of the most important novelists of our time and a 
penetrating discussion of the art of fiction in general. 


Your bookstore will have them. } They are Macmillan books. 


Je MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA 
St. Martin's House 
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